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AN ANCIENT CITY CHURCH RAISED TO A CATHEDRAL: THE KING AND QUEEN AT THE SERVICE IN ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK, 
CELEBRATING ITS ERECTION TO EPISCOPAL DIGNITY. 


Drawn By S. Beco. 


Lilsewhere we give an account of the ceremony of July 3. During the service and sermon their Mayesties occupied a dais facing the chow. The mtlitary orders were represented 
by the Surrey Yeomanry, and the maces here shown are those of the Metropulttin Mayors who attended the intuguratiun of Southwark Cathedral, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY L. F. AUSTIN. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, always original, finds something 
say against the evening dress of civilised 
*‘It is colourless and characterless,’’ he says, 
involves a whitening process which makes 
the shirt troublesome, slightly uncomfortable, and 
seriously unclean.’’ This sets you wondering what 
piece of mechanism Mr. Shaw wears by way of a 
shirt. Dickens says of somebody that he was as 
proud as a little pug-dog with his nose blackleaded 
for an evening party. Is it possible that Mr. Shaw’s 
idea of the pride of social convention is to deck 
himself with a cardboard front and chalk it? That 
would be slightly uncomfortable, I should think, and 
it might be seriously unclean before the evening was 
over; but the ordinary shirt, so far as I have observed, 
remains unblemished if you are careful with the soup. 
Should you be a vegetarian, with a great power of 
you may be unaware that you have 
shirt - front with the juice of the 
invigorating tomato. But with precautions you should 
get through the evening without discrediting the 
whitening process employed by the laundress. As for 
comfort, even a Socialist may be fitted with a shirt 
which leaves his mind to range the heights of philosophy, 

unhampered by the petty torment of a collar-stud. 
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All the same, Mr. Shaw’s indictment should give 
a stimulus to invention. ‘*‘Our evening dress,’’ he 
proceeds, ‘‘ fails te guarantee sobriety, cleanliness, and 
order on the part of the wearer; it reduces to a formula 
a very vital human habit which should be the subject 
of constant experiment and active private enterprise.’’ 
The author of ‘‘ Man and Superman,”’ it may be, has 
in his mind ‘‘ Shirt and Overshirt’?—a domineering 
garment which is to envelop mankind, and extinguish 
the present race of shirt- makers and laundresses. 
Shaw and Shirts: it is a suggestive harmony. 
Forgotten as a_ statesman, Brougham is remem- 
bered by an elegant vehicle. Generations hence, 
when his dramas and his political theories have 
passed into oblivion, Mr. Shaw may be remembered 
by a_ shirt—self-adjusting, self-cleansing, a paragon 
and a paradox of a shirt: the veritable Ego of Shirts. 
Think, too, of a shirt that guarantees sobriety, clean- 
liness, and order! If our present shirtmakers are to 
hold their own, they should take Mr. Shaw’s hint and 
go in for constant experiment. Some inventive genius 
may give us a shirt, clad in which the most inveterate 
tippler will be a model of temperance. What will the 
advertisements say? ‘‘To the Inebriate: Wear our 
Patent Anti-Alcoholic Shirt, and Drink No More.’’? Or 
this: ‘‘To Disorderly M.P.s: Wear our Patent Party- 
Spirit-Bottler Shirt ; warranteed to keep the most Con- 
scientious Indignation locked up in the most Patriotic 
Chest. Wear it, and you will be a Monument of Order, 
like the Speaker in the Chair.’’ 


Mr. Shaw reduced himself to our evening formula 
that he might be admitted to the Opera, where there is 
a prejudice on the part of the management against blue 
ties and coffee-coloured tweeds. But he was incensed, 
and justly, by the barbarous head-dress of a lady who 
had adorned her hair with the ‘‘ pitiable corpse of a large 
white bird.’’ It is curious that the Opera should be 
selected for amazing exhibits of headgear. They are 
congenial to a certain kind of music, no doubt; but it 
is the music of the tom-tom in some African wild. 
Even there one would not expect to see a dead 
bird on the head of a jungle beauty. If the Covent 
Garden authorities will not let Mr. Shaw display 
active private enterprise in his costume, ought they 
to admit a lady with a decoration that would shock 
They may retort that they can fix a 
formula for man-——but who, save Mr. Shaw, could fix 
it for woman? He says that were he to present 
himself at Opera with a grouse in his hair, he 
would be admission. My dear Shaw, you 
could not do to your principles, even 
for the sake of experimental logic. You might appear 
tomatoes upon your thoughtful 


a poulterer ? 


the 
refused 
such violence 
with a wreath of young 
brow; but such is the absurdity of convention that a 
decorative symbol like that, harmless and pleasing, 
would be treated as a sign of mental disorder. 


Dining is a miserable formula, as it is commonly 
practised; but active private enterprise and constant 
experiment can make it a new and wild delight. The 
Opera has made ‘ Orfeo,’’ I understand, a novel spec- 
tacle: the quest for Eurydice in the shades 
sight for the most romantic eye. 3ut it was nothing 
to the banquet in a gondola at the Savoy, on a lagoon 
that rivalled Earl’s Court. The genius who contrived 
this to feast his patrons in a balloon, whence 
illuminated toothpicks, may be sure, would be 

spellbound crowd below; or in 
an aquarium to represent the depths of the sea, 
with waiters dressed as divers, and a few live lobsters 
playfully clawing the arms of fair and absent-minded 
At the Savoy the ornamental cake appeared 
docile crocodile 


was a 


yearns 
you 


showered on the 


guests. 
on the back of a baby elephant. A 
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or two might have been engaged to carry baskets of 
fruit on unobtrusive snouts. Why not have a tame 
menagerie at the next entertainment? Performing 
animals would keep the guests in a state of pleasing 
wonder. An elephant’s trunk dexterously changing 
one’s plate, and picking up any stray hairpins that 
might fall out in nervous bewilderment, would animate 
the scene. You could not be bored when a chimpanzee 
courteously offered his services in lieu of the nut- 
rackers. There would be no formula when the 
boxing kangaroo admonished the laggard rhinoceros, 
balancing the coffee-tray on his slightly ~ezvoussé tusk. 


Mrs. John Lane, in one ot her diverting articles in 
the furtnightly on feminine ways, remarks on the 
thrifty women who go without food in their best gowns. 
But for men, she says, many women would starve in 
sables and point lace. This throws some light on the 
banquets which would otherwise appear excessive. The 
generous host says to himself: ‘‘ We’ll have a party 
of twenty-four. I know at least twelve women who 
never eat. They are fading away before my eyes. 
If I set them down to a good dinner at an 
ordinary table, with ordinary service, with the whole 
caboodle of the formula, they won’t touch bite or sup. 
But if they dine in a gondola, a tank of water under- 
neath the prow, no end of wine and cookery, and thou, 
Caruso, singing in plain evening dress, not those Italian 
togs you wore just now—that’s a quotation from some 
poet whose name I forget: I say that if they dine in that 
style, they ’ll be so excited that they won’t starve this 
time. Who says I throw my money away, and don’t 
befriend the deserving ?’’ Well, there are various forms 
of beneficence. Some wealthy persons endow research, 
give vast sums to colleges, make the lives of teachers 
blossom like the rose, as Mr. Carnegie is doing in 
America. Others are content to feed the hungry, who 
are in danger of starving in point lace, unless they can 
sit at a feast which costs three thousand pounds. Why 
should not this method of philanthropy have its due ? 

Mrs. Archibald Little, fresh from travels in China 
where there are no fashions, is troubled because our 
women will not adopt a formula. ‘‘ Must our hats all 


require three pins or more, and must they always be set 


askew ?’’ Even that would be a formula, if woman 
would stick to it; but next year there will be four pins, 
and the hat may sit as straight as a Quakeress’s. Mrs. 
Little’s question has a poetical ring, and makes one feel 
that Browning ought to have written— 

Did you see Mrs. Shelley plain, 

And did she stop and speak to you? 

Did you note if she wore 

Three pins or more, 

And whether her hat was set askew ? 
I sat in the hall of the Carlton restaurant a few days 
ago drinking tea, and gazing with respectful wonder at 
a lady whose hat clung for dear life to the side of her 
head. It was a neat little hat, of the shape affection- 
ately designated ‘‘ pork pie,’’ and, in John Leech’s 
time (see his immortal pictures), worn with the chignon, 
and sometimes tilted demurely down on the eyebrows. 
But rather than wear it over the right ear, Leech’s 
‘‘dear girls,’’ I believe, would have professed their 
readiness to die. 


I watched it with concern, lest it should topple 
over the small ear (much too small to hold it up), and 
roll along the floor, with my chivalrous instincts in 
chase. ‘‘ You needn’t be alarmed,”’ said another lady, 
to whom I explained these misgivings. ‘‘It won’t 
come off. I wish it would, just to see you running 
after a pork-pie hat, as you call it. My dear man, 
the pork pie is as much out of date as your friend 
Leech. This is the District Messenger Hat, worn in 
the style of the little boys who skip so usefully about 
the town. It is symbolic of the intrepid calm of woman 
in the bustle of life.’’ ‘‘Oh, is it!’’ I murmure , and 
wished that Mrs. Archibald Little would desc: de in 
her poetical way the emotions of that small Mercury, 
who is always serene, whatever the scene; who dives 
into cellars, unruffled by rats, and toils up the stairs 
to the uppermost flats; but think of the joy of that 
Messenger Boy when he finds he has prompted a 
fashion in hats! 


That intrepid calm of woman has brought me a letter 
from Mrs. Jane Oakley, of Hove, complaining that the 
valuable cup she gave the Rifle Association was men- 
tioned in this Journal without any appreciation of the 
donor. It was a most lamentable oversight. Mrs. 
Oakley reminds me that at my suggestion she wrote a 
poem about the moustache in the Army. It made so 
deep an impression on the British soldier that the author 
received Christmas cards from forty-eight regiments. 
She is now engaged on an epic of the war in the Far 
East. It will end only when peace is signed; a threat 
which ought to protract the negotiations. ‘‘ My poem 
is in iambic pentameters,”’ writes Mrs. Oakley, ‘‘ divided 
into seventy-eight cantos (the favourite measure of the 
late Pope), and is wonderfully admired by military men.”’ 
My compliments and congratulations. May the regi- 
mental Christmas cards be more numerous than ever ! 


PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Balfour announced that the Government, despite 
statements to the contrary, were resolved to table their 
Redistribution resolutions, and take the sense of the 
House upon them. He intimated that the Aliens Bill 
and the Scottish Churches Bill would have to be 
carried, but that doubt hung over the fate of the 
Unemployed Bill and the Workman’s Compensation Bill. 

Discussion of the Aliens Bill in Committee was ol 
the most discursive kind Mr. Crooks, Mr. John Burns, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill agreed that the Bill was 
‘‘abominable,’’ an attempt to make party profit out of 
the miseries of the poor. Major Evans-Gordon wished 
to know why, in that case, the second reading had 
passed without a division, and why every Radical 
member and candidate for East-End constituencies 
was in its favour. Mr. Winston Churchill accused Mr. 
Balfour of treating the House of Commons with contempt, 
and Mr. Balfour admitted that it was possible to view 
with contempt certain members of the House. 

Mr. Gibson Bowles proposed that the onus of proving 
an alien immigrant to be destitute should rest on the 
authorities, and Mr. Trevelyan proposed that the immi- 
grant should have the right to appeal to the King’s Bench. 
Mr. Churchill was dissatisfied because the regulation 
would apply only to steerage passengers, and suggested 
that an immigrant alien might raise money enough to 
pass as a first-class passenger, and so evade inspection. 
Mr. Balfour observed that these amendments and 
suggestions were intended to make the Bill unwork- 
able, and the Opposition indignantly repelled the 
charge. Then Mr. Balfour gave notice of closure by 
compartments. ‘The Aliens Bill will have to be read a 


third time on July 17. 








MUSIC. 
GRAND OPERA. 

The much- postponed and greatly discussed opera, 
‘*L’Oracolo,’’ has been produced at last, and proves to 
be very modern, rather clever, and less original than one 
could wish. How the composer came to be attracted 
by a story as gruesome as Mr. Fernald’s it would be 
hard to say, for Signor Leoni’s talent is purely Italian, 
and is quite incapable of making excursions to China- 
town. In the schooi where Puccini and Mascagni 
are to be found in the sixth form, the school where Verdi 
and Gounod are regular professors, and Boito and Berlioz 
give occasional lectures, Leoni, who has already taken 
one prize, may be regarded as a promising pupil, but 
he would be well advised not to write essays that seek 
to illustrate the mental and physical developments of 
dwellers in far-off lands he does not know. 

If anything was required to make the limitations 
of ‘*L’Oracolo’’ apparent to one and all, no_ better 
scheme could have been devised than setting it 
immediately after ‘‘ Orfeo.’’ Gluck’s stately score, so 
masterly in its development, so supreme even in its 
most exalted moments over the more trivial passions 
of our latter days, reduced to mere impotence of 
sound and fury many parts of ‘ L’Oracolo”’ that 
would have sounded differently but that the music of 
a great master was ringing in our ears. Madame 
Gerville-Réache, of the Opéra Comique, sang the 
Orfeo music in the absence of Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
who was suffering from an attack of laryngitis. 

Signor Sammarco’s return to Covent Garden fulfilled 
all expectations. From the moment when he appeared 
on the stage as Amonasro in ‘‘ Aida’’ he claimed the 
closest attention of the house, and in a performance 
where all the music was well sung and many of the 
parts were finely interpreted, he remained the domin- 
ant figure. We look forward with great pleasure to 
the further work of this fine artist. A word of praise 
is due to Madame Olitzka, who sang the Amneris 
music with great feeling. Covent Garden showed at 
once the strength and weakness of her voice, the deeper 
notes being of beautiful quality, the high ones almost 
as fine, and the middle notes quite weak. Ina smaller 
house these limitations would not have been apparent. 
Signor Campanini, too, justified all the hopes of his 
admirers, his control over Covent Garden’s fine orchestra 
appealing equally to the singers on the stage, the 
audience before them, and the players themselves. We 
have not heard a finer interpretation of Verdi’s score. 

The revival of ‘‘ Don Giovanni’’ last Saturday night 
was in many respects curiously interesting. ‘he 
singing was remarkably attractive, the acting, like 
the curate’s historic egg, was good in parts, but 
something was required to lift the whole performance 
into the front rank, and, unless our judgment is alto- 
gether at fault, that something should have come from 
the conductor’s seat. We have the greatest admir- 
ation for M. Messager, both as a composer and as an 
artistic director, but his conducting leaves us quite 
cold. There is a certain fatal correctness about it that 
becomes at times almost mechanical, and we thought 
on Saturday that he held the singers back from the 
full development of Mozart’s intentions. Caruso, who 
sang magnificently, disregarded the composer alto- 
gether, and treated him as though ‘‘ Don Giovanni’’ 
had been written in the nineteenth century and 
might be decorated ad “/ibttum. Scotti acted with 
great intelligence, but his voice was not at its best. 
Miss Agnes Nicholls sang the music of Donna Elvira 
in really charming fashion; and the honours of the 


evening went to Madame Destinn, whose Donna Anna 


was as fine a performance as one could wish. 


CONCERTS. 

At the Bechstein Hall Countess Valda Gleichen and 
Herr von Zur-Muehlen have given a_ pleasant vocal 
recital. Brahms and Schumann shared the honours of 
the afternoon, the ‘‘ Liebeslieder,’’ the beautiful waltz 
songs of the former composer, being sung with some 
modest measure of success. The concert-givers were 
more happy with Schumann, whose thought and emotion 
seemed to secure more ready response from both singers. 
Miss Rhoda Glehn, Miss Agnes Zimmerman, and 
Messrs. Conrad Bos, Francis Braun, and Alfred Hobday 
assisted at an intelligent performance. 
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FAST TRAINS. CHEAP TICKETS. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held on FRIDAY, JULY 14, 
at 3 p-m., at the ROYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle Street. His Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY will preside. 

Report on Progress of EXCAVATIONS at GEZER during the year, &c., &c. 


For Tickets, apply to Acting Secretary, Palestine Exploration Fund, 38, Conduit 
Street, W. 
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NAVAL, SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, Exhibited at the Royal Institute by M. Sowerby. See 2 Rl 25 Sales. 
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FISHING VILILAGE. Working Exhibits. Model” of “ Vic aorye 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS > se a Ae u ° 
: Go on loard the full-size Cruleer, Facsimile Artist’s Proofs, £1 1s.; Prints, 7s. 6d. 


Real Batteries of 4:7 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. Engraved Surface, 13 in. by 9 in. upon Paper 24 in. by 18 in. 
he Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-men 
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Famous Sea Fights. Miss de Rohan's Musical and Dramatic Sketches. Tillikum Canoe. es CT CLACTON. 38. 
a = EVERY THURSDAY. 
PHOTOGRAVURE DEPARTMENT, 172, Strand, London, W.C. Bi agai 
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: ; , EPPING FOREST, &c., &c. 
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THE WORLD'S NEWS. _ 


By the death of Mr. John 
Hay, Secretary of State, 
which occurred on July 1, 
the American Commonwealth has lost one of her ablest 
officials. For the last eight years he had guided the 
policy of America in world politics with consummate 
ability, and the position which the United States 
holds to-day in the councils of the nations is mainly 
due to his genius. To strength he joined an extra- 
ordinary penetration and an absolute straightfor- 
wardness which left those with whom he had to deal 
in no doubt as to his intentions. He played his 
game with all the cards on the table, and the repre- 
sentatives of other Powers came to recognise that, 
wherever else they might have to discount something 
for diplomatic reserve, there was no need to do so 


OUR PORTRAITS. 


at Washington. His loss, as the King’s message 
to President Roosevelt 
said, ‘‘is national,’’ but 
it is also a loss to the 


world. Of Scotch descent, 
Mr. Hay was born at 
Salem, Indiana, on Oct. 8, 
1838. Like nearly every 
other eminent American 
public man of the last half- 
century, he was a barrister 
who had also, by the 
accident of the times. 
seen service asa soldier, 
Throughout the Civil War 





Photo, Elliott and Fry. Mr. Hay was aide -de- 

THE LATE MR. JOHN HAY, campto President Lincoln, 

SECRETARY OF STATE OF AMERICA. and was Assistant Adju- 
tant-General to the Army 

of the North. Immediately after the war, he entered 


the diplomatic service, in which he remained till his 
death. His first 
appointment was in 
Paris, Secretary 
of Legation, and he 
was afterwards 
moved to Vienna and 
Madrid. In 1870 he 
returnedto the United 


as 


States, and devoted 
himself to journal- 
ism, acting as leader- 
writer, and for a time 
is editor-in-chief to 
the d % ree York 
7rvbune. He was 
afterwards Assistant- 
Secretary of State ‘ 
and later, during a 


period of retirement, 
he prepared his 
monumental ‘ Life 
of Abraham _ Lin- 
coln.’’ In 18907 he 
came to London 
Ambassador, and in 
1898 he became 
Secretary of State, 
and gave America 
a definite foreign 
policy. As a man 
of letters he will be 
best remembered by 
his ‘* Pike County 
Ballads.’’ 

The Marchioness 
of Bute, who was 
married to the fourth 
Marquess on Thurs- 
day last, was Miss 
Augusta Bellingham, 


as 


THE 


daughter of Sir 

Henry Bellingham, 

3art., by his first wife, Lady Constance Julia Eleanor 

Georgiana Noel, daughter of the second Earl. of 
Gainsborough. The Mar- 
quess is one of the 
wealthiest Roman 


Catholic peers—probably, 
indeed, the wealthiest— 
and he is the possessor 
of no fewer than fifteen 
titles. He was born on 
June 20, 1881, and suc- 
ceeded his father five 
years ago. 

Sir S. B. Boulton, one 
of the new official birth- 
day Baronets, is Lord of 
the Manor of Totteridge, 





WERNHER, BART., 


SIR J. ¢ and chairman of a large 

NEW BARONET. firm of timber-merchants. 

His honour has been well 
gained by his work as chairman of the London 
Labour Conciliation and Arbitration Board and as 
a member of the Council of the London Chamber 
of Commerce He has also acted as_ president 
of the West Ham Chamber of Commerce, and has 
taken great and practical interest in the federation 






lemme n’s Soc ial ( lubs. 


of worki 


Sir Julius Charles Wefnher, also a new Baronet, 
is chief partner of the well-known South. African 
firm, Wernher, Beit, and Co., and is said to be 
one of the best judges of diamonds in the world 
He was born at Darmstadt in 18&so. 

Sir A. Helder, a new Knight, has been Con- 
servative Member of Parliament for Whitehaven 
for the past ten years, is a_ solicitor, and is a 


several companies, inc luding the 


several mining companies. 


director of 


Graphic and 
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Photo, Russell. Photo. Russell, 
REAR-ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM VICE-ADMIRAL SIR W. H. 
H. MAY, FAWKES, 
IN COMMAND OF THE BRITISH FLEET NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ON 
THAT IS TO VISIT BREST. AUSTRALIAN STATION. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Wilmot Hawksworth Fawkes, who 
is to take over the command of the Australian Station 
when that post is vacated by Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur 
Fanshawe, entered the Navy in 1860, and, amongst other 
commands, has held that of the royal yacht Osborne. 
He has been Naval Adviser to the Inspector-General 
of Fortifications, A.D.C. to Queen Victoria, Private 
Secretary to the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Commander of the Cruiser Squadron. 


Rear-Admiral Sir William Henry May, who is to 
command the British fleet which is to begin its visit 
to Brest on Tuesday next, is Commander-in-Chief of 
the Atlantic Fleet, and has been in the Navy since 
1863. He served in the Arctic Expedition of 1875 and 
1876, was Naval Attaché for Europe between 1891 and 
1893, commanded the Naval Contingent in the Diamond 
Jubilee Procession of Queen Victoria, attended the 
Kaiser on the occasion of his visit to this country in 
1899, and became Director of Naval Ordnance and 


-) 


JULY 


BUTE-BELLINGHAM WEDDING ON 


Photographs by Thompson and Russell. 


Torpedoes, and Lord of the Admiralty and Controller 
of the Navy in 1901. 

Mr. Joseph Allen Baker, the new member for East 
Finsbury, who has added yet another to the rapidly 
growing list of seats won for the Opposition, unsuccess- 
fully contested the constituency he has now won at the 
last General Election, and he has been one of the most 
prominent figures in the district since he was elected 
to represent it on the L.C.C. ten years ago. Mr. Baker 
is descended from an Islington Quaker family which 
settled first in Ireland and then in Canada, where he 
was born in 1852. He first came to England as repre- 
sentative of his family’s engineering business. 


4 : Last year Eton received a 
THE ROYAL SPEECH- visit from his Majesty, and 
Day AT HARROW. this year Harrow has had its 


turn. On June 30, in deplorable 
weather, the King and Queen visited the school on the 
hill, and took part 


in the usual exercises of Speech day, 


Vhoto Litiott and Fry. 
SIR AUGUSTUS HELDER, 
NEW KNIGHT. 


Photo. Maull and Fox, 
SIR S. B. BOULTON, BART., 


NEW BARONET. 
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with, of course, one or two important ceremonies not 
in the usual routine. There was a great company, 
and, despite the rain, much enthusiasm. — Harro- 
vians, young and old, and a distinguished Company 
of guests—which included the pew American Ambas- 
sador and the Gaekwar and Maharani of Baroda, 
who have a son at Harrow—-did honour to the 
ancient foundation of Lyon. In the Speech- Room 
their Majesties were welcomed, and listened to the 
traditional Harrow songs sung with tremendous effect 
by present and former pupils. The details of the day’s 
proceedings, including the inauguration of the new 
school lands, are illustrated and described elsewhere. 








Wie Ret acrcen The ancient church of 
THE INAUGURATION St. Mary Overie, known 
OF SOUTHWARK since the Reformation as 
CATHEDRAL. St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
has now been fully consti- 
tuted as the cathedral church of the new South 
London diocese. The idea 
of making the ancient 
building an_ episcopal 
centre began with Dr. 
Thorold, was taken up 
by Dr. Davidson, and 
finally brought to com- 
pletion by Dr. Talbot, 
who has resigned the 
dignity of being the 
hundredth Bishop of 
Rochester to become the 
first Bishop of South- 
wark. During the years j 
that the erection. of Photo. Russell 
St. Saviour’s to its pre- MR. R. BRUCE, 
sent status has been NEW CONTROLLER OF THE G.P.O. 
in progress the King 
has watched the movement with interest. In 18090, 
as Prince of Wales, he laid the foundation - stone 
of the new nave, 
and seven years 
later he was pre- 
sent at the open- 
ing of the recon- 
structed church. On 
July 3 his Majesty 


formally inaugurated 
the new cathedral. 
The ceremonies 
were both municipal 


and ecclesiastical. 
At the entrance to 
the borough the 
Mayor welcomed the 
King on behalf of 
the citizens, and 
within the cathedral 
the Warden of the 


Great Account pre- 
sented an address on 
behalf of the Cor- 
poration of Wardens, 
the rector, the 
churchwardens, and 
parishioners. The 


King, having replied 
expressing his 
earnest hope for the 
prosperity of the work 


that the Cathedral 
had begun, accom- 


panied the Queen to 








M.P., 





~—— a dais before the 
7 as CSA choir, where their 
THE MARQUESS OF BUTE. } Majesties remained 
ae ea S throughout the in- 
- augural service. The 
Bishop of London 
6. preached the ser- 
mon, taking for his 
subject the ‘‘ house- 
holder which bringeth out of his treasure things 
new and old.’’ The benediction was pronounced 
by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
‘Teen Taw Beginning 
HE BRITISH 6,” Tues. 
NAVy’s VISIT day of next 
TO Brest. week, yet 
another 
attempt is to be made to 
strengthen the LZutente 
Cordtale. <A British 


Squadron is to visit Brest, 
and in honour of its visit 
the Municipality has 





drawn up an elaborate Phae., Blak, 
series of fétes. These are MR. J. A. BAKER, 
to include a reception in NEW M.P. FOR EAST FINSBURY. 


the Salle des Fétes of the 
Town Hall, cycle races, gala performances at the 
theatre, a torchlight procession and illuminations, a 
special celebration of the French National Féte Day, 
a battle of flowers, a ball at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, a review, a regatta, and a Venetian féte. 
The French Minister of Marine has given orders that 
the British officers are to be allowed to visit 
fortifications, the French battle-ships, and the train- 
ing-ships Borda and Brelagne. 
The naval manceuvres in the 
English Channel began on 
Wednesday of the present 
week, and they are expected 
to last about seven days. ‘They have been designed 
to test the efficiency of the reserve fleets attached to 
the three home naval ports. In all, about a hundred 
and fifty war-ships will take part, and the exercise 


THE NAVAL 
MANCEUVRES. 





a 
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AN IRON LINK IN THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE: THE BATILE-SHIP ‘“ KATORI,” 
LAUNCHED BY PRINCESS ARISUGAWA. 




















ad vhs? “S 





THE SYMBOL OF PEACE ON AN ENGINE OF WAR: THE FLIGHT OF PIGEONS AS THE NEW JAPANESE BATTLE-SHIP LEFT THE WAYS. 


Drawn BY NoRMAN WILKINSON, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 


The first-class battle-ship ‘‘ Katori,” built for the Fapanese Government by Messrs. Vickers, Sons, and Maxim at Barrow-in-Furness, was launched on July 4 by Princess 


Arisugawa, who was accompanied by the Prince. As ts usual at such Japanese ceremonies, when the vessel leaves the ways a balloon-shaped structure of red and white cloth, 


hung at the bows, opens, setting free a flight of pigeons and a shower of confetti. Part of the ritual of the Fapanese war-god Kashima is the liberation of birds, hence the 


The new vessel will not, of course, owing to the neutrality laws, be avatiable for the present war. Prince Arisugawa remarked that the “ Katort”” was ‘framed with 


tron from the soil of our allied country and riveted with the warmest sympathy of our allied nation.” 
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will really constitute a mobilisation of the forces 
available for the defence of the English Channel. 
Admiral Sir H. K. Wilson commands from the 
Exmoutn. As usual, there are two fleets, known as 
the ‘‘ Red’’ and the ‘ Blue,’’ and, as far as has been 
ascertained, the general scheme of operations will 
be attack and defence. ‘The ‘‘ Blue’’ fleet, represent- 
ing an enemy, has Spithead as its headquarters. It is 
composed of eight battle-ships, two armoured cruisers, 
ten protected cruisers, and thirty-eight destroyers and 
torpedo - boats. ‘the defending, or ‘‘ Red’’ force, 
operating from Portland, includes nine battle-ships, six 
armoured cruisers, eighteen protected cruisers and 
twelve torpedo gun- boats, and thirty - three 
destroyers. This, by far the more powerful force, is 
in reality the Channel Fleet. The object of the enemy 
will be to try to get command of the Channel. The 
task of the ‘‘Red”’ fleet is, of course, obvious. 


scouts, 


troubles are un- 
disasters in the 
Far East and lawlessness in 
the provinces is now added 
mutiny in the Black Sea Fleet. On June 28 the 
Auiaz Potemkin, one of the few fine 
remaining to Russia, appeared at Odessa 
She was without officers, and the 


The Tsar’s 
MUTINY AT ending. To 


ODESSA. 


THE 


battle - ship 
vessels 


from Sebastopol. 
I 








advance now. Agency. 
UNVEILED IN ST. PAUL’S 
JULY I. 


CREIGHTON’S STATUE, 
CATHEDRAL, 
of London, 


the work 


BISHOP 


which was unveiled 
th of Mr. W. Hamo 
Thornycroft. It ts placed against one of the piers supporting 
the roof of the choir, and ts flanked by Wren’s oak 
The Bishop we cope and is in the act of benediction. 

z mitre and books with the 
true history.” 


e tried to write 


Bishop 
p of Canterbury, ts 


he statue of 2e late 


Archobisi 


screen. 
Above 
legend: 


some 


crew announced that, in revenge for the shooting of one 
of their number, they had thrown all their superiors 
overboard. Boats were sent by the authorities to 
demand the surrender of the Awntuz Potemkin, 
but the mutineers fired on these, and then, going 
ashore, incited bodies of strikers to set fire to the 
wharves and warehouses. For two days the city 
around tl harbour was in flames, and there were 
continual conflicts between the Cossacks and the mob. 
On the second evening the body of the sailor who had 
been shot by his officer on board the Axvaz Potemkin 
was buried, amid a great popular demonstration. Insur- 
rectionary were delivered over the coffin. 
Admiral Chukhnin, the Commander of the Black Sea 
Fleet, left St. Petersburg hurriedly for the scene of the 
mutiny, after telegraphing to Admiral Kruger to sail 
from Sebastopol with a squadron to quell the outbreak. 
Kruger, however, on arriving at Odessa, was made to 
look extremely foolish ; for the Pofemkzn, when ordered 
to surrender, coolly steamed past his line and headed 
for Kustendje in Roumania. Further, one of Kruger’s 
own ships, the Georgez Pobiedonostseff, went over to 
the insurgents. Kruger then made a hurried return 
t where, to the amazement of the world, 
machinery of all his ships thrown out 
of gear, and his officers and men ashore on a 
long leave of absence. Thus, as completely as the 
Far Eastern Squadron was overthrown by Togo, was 
the Black Sea Fleet rendered useless by its own 
commander. The mutinous Georgez Pobsedonostseff 
has since surrendered, and the crew have sent an 
appeal for mercy to the Tsar. The Anzaz Polemkin, 
i of food and water, has left Kustendje, 
returning to Odessa. She is said to 
a committee of seamen. 


Speec hes 


oO Sebastopol, 
he had the 
sent 


’ 


r i 
¢ mn 


I want 
d was reported 


command by 


As far as the Washington 
Conference is concerned, the 
preliminaries to the peace ne- 
gotiations move satisfactorily. 
Russia has announced her choice of pienipotentiaries, 
who will be M. Muravieff, Russian Ambassador at 
Rome, and Baron von Rosen, Ambassador-designate to 
Washington, and former Russian Minister at Tokio. 
Japan will be represented by Baron Komura, Minister of 


THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Takahira, Minister at Wash- 
ington. The meeting will be held as soon as possible 
after Aug. 1, according to the desire expressed by 
Mr. Roosevelt, and the representatives of both parties 
will have full power to conclude a treaty, subject to 
the ratification of their respective Governments. 


The Russian Government have 
again desired British cruisers 
to com- 
municate with the Russian rovers 
which are at the old game of 
sinking neutral vessels. Orders 
given by the Russian Admiralty 
last year have been disregarded. 
It seems to be the fixed idea of 
some of Rozhdestvensky’s officers 
that they have a right to sink 
every ship carrying what they sup- 
pose to be contraband. If this 
policy were persisted in, it would 
become necessary for neutrals to 
protect their shipping by force, 
and to blow up the Duxzefer and 
her consorts whenever they could 
be caught. Against this drastic 
measure the Russian Government 
could scarcely complain with any 
force of logic, for they would have 
to admit that the offenders were 
beyond their control. It is to 
be hoped that the commande? of 
the Duazepfer will understand his 
position this time when it is 
pointed out to him by a British 
war-ship. England and the United 


NEUTRAL SHIPS. 





points, and all other matters under discussion are of 
secondary importance. Able diplomacy has accom- 
plished much, and with apparently so little effort 
(although the truth is necessarily far otherwise) that 
some are sure to exclaim that the whole interlude 
has been rather a tempest in a teapot; but the real 
seriousness of the dispute is proved by the fact that one 
day last week the garrisons of Cologne, Mayence, 


Wiesbaden, and Frankfort received their complete war 
equipment and also their provisions for a campaign. 





States will not tolerate the sink- 
ing of neutrals, and, so far as 
argument goes, that ends the 
matter. 


£3 Ce 
within a 
week the 
Savoy 
Hotel has seen strangely original 
banquets. There was Mr. Kessler’s 
feast, where twenty-four people dined in gondolas float- 
ing in the flooded hotel courtyard; and on the evening 
of July 5 one of the rooms was turned into a Japanese 
garden for Viscount Hayashi’s banquet to Prince 
and Princess Arisugawa. The Japanese have a 
decoration called Hako - Niwa, or the box garden, 
which contains within a_ single dish or flowerpot 
a complete landscape, with mountains, temples, 
paths, bridges, trees, and stone lanterns, all re- 
produced in miniature. These appeared on _ the 
dinner-table. The courtyard of the hotel, where the 
after-dinner reception was held, was also transformed, 
with the help of the florist and the scene-painter, into 
a reproduction of a Japanese garden on a larger scale. 


A PICTURESQUE 
JAPANESE DINNER. 


France and Germany have 
come to an agreement on five 
of the questions at issue re- 
garding Morocco. These are: 
That the integrity of the Empire of Morocco is tu be 
maintained ; that there is to be no infringement of the 
Sultan's sovereignty; that all treaties and conventions 
concluded by Morocco with the Powers are to remain in 
force; that France’s Agreements with England and 
Spain are to be duly respected; and that the special 
tights which France derives from her Algerian frontier 
are to be recognised. These are really the vital 


THE MOROCCAN 
DIFFICULTY. 


A CURIOSITY OF THE RUINED MEXICAN CITY 


Grosvenor Square, was butlt on a site 
belonging to the Duke of Westminster. 
Corporation should maintain a 
between sunrise and sunset. 


GUANAJUATO: 


thoto. Park. 


THE FIRST LONDON PUBLIC ROOF-GARDEN: THE DECORATION 


OF AN ELECTRIC SUPPLY STATION, 


The Westminster Electric Supply Corporation’s new transforming station in Duke Steet, 


where there was formerly a private xarden 

The ground was granted on condition that the 

roof-garden which should always be open to the public 

The garden measures 250 feet by 60 feet, and ts latd out 
zu the Italian style. 


This may, of course, have been only routine, but in 
many quarters well-informed opinion was _ perfectly 
prepared for a declaration of war. It is believed that 
France will shortly notify to the Sultan of Morocco her 
willingness to attend the forthcoming conference. 


It is to be feared that Lord 
Roberts’s appeal for a hundred 
thousand pounds to establish 
rifle clubs throughout the country is not meeting with 
a very ardent response. From people who have ex- 
perience of rifle clubs comes the information that they 
are apt to dissolve, or turn into golf clubs. Some 
other sport is found more amusing than _ shooting 
at targets. If this be so, it is all the stronger 
argument for making the use of the rifle a com- 
pulsory part of physical training. Boys who are 
taught to handle weapons will not easily forget 
the knowledge. But who is going to make this 
extension of compulsory education in State-supported 
schools ? At present it seems as if the whole ambi- 
tion of one great party in the State, so far as educa- 
tion is concerned, is to amend the Education Act to 
please the Nonconformists. When that is done, there 
may be no more zeal. The new League of Physical 
Education is an excellent thing; but its efforts are 
not likely to be directed to any military necessity. 


RIFLE CLUBS. 


MUMMIES PRESERVED BY THE MEXICAN SOIL. 


ln one of the vaults of the Pantheon, in the ctty ruined by the cloud-burst, were preserved many mummues which had been dug 
Srom the Mexican soil. They afforded a curious evidence of the natural embalming properties of the earth. 
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THE DISASTROUS CLOUD-BURST IN MEXICO: THE DEVASTATED CITY OF GUANAJUATO, 
WHERE ONE THOUSAND PERSONS PERISHED. 
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ONE OF THE FINEST BUILDINGS RUINED BY THE CLOUD-BURST : A PROBABLE FACTOR IN THE CATASTROPHE: A RESERVOIR BELIEVED 
; THE JUAREZ THEATRE. TO HAVE BURST. 





1HE NOW RUINED JUAKEZ THEATRE: THE FINE FXTERIOR. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE RESIRVOIR SUPPOSED TO HAVE BURST 

















AN EASY PREY TO FLOOD: GUANAJUATO, IN THE HOLLOW REFUGES WHERE CILIZENS WERKE OVERIAKEN BY THE FLOODS: 
OF THE HILLS. A CLUSTER OF CHURCHES. 
The prosperous mining town of Guanajuato in Mexico has been overwhelmed by floods following a cloud-burst. Jt is said that a thousand persons have perished. One of the finest 


builaings swept away was the recently constructed Juarez Theatre, which cost £150,000. Lying as it does in the hollow of the hills, the town was an easy victim to flood, and its great 


reservoirs, no doubt, helped to swell the inundation, The water is said to be standing thirty feet deep. 
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MAINLY CRITICAL. 


RS. CRAIGIE’S “ Flute of Pan’’ (Unwin) is too 

provoking. Just as you think that at last she 
has struck a happy vein of romantic comedy, the whole 
thing resolves itself into an artificial study of the 
masculine and feminine temperaments. The Princess 
Margaret, who marries the Earl of Feldershey, nomin- 
ally for State reasons, really because ske loves him, has 
her charming moments. But does Mrs. Craigie believe 
that Feldershey is a man? Her men, as a rule, are 
unlike any specimens of the sex we have ever met. 
Feldershey, however, for aught we know, may be a 
deliberate satire on the man who is resolute and com- 
petent in action—battle and so forth —but is a_blunder- 
ing ass in everything else. In all we see of him, this 
is a first-class booby. He persuades himself that he 
is a disciple of Tolstoy, abandons his great possessions, 
and starts life in a Venetian studio on art and a hundred 
pounds. He can paint, and paints a picture called ‘‘ The 
Flute of Pan,’’ which has some allegorical bearing on 
the story. The French Government have heard of his 
paintings too, and give him a decoration. But the 
character. of .the man, as it is set before us, is 
an exasperating muddle of stilted imbecility. His 
jealousy of Margaret when he has married her 
could be cleared away in one rational moment. 
But he has none till the very end of the book. 
The story is too manifestly designed for the stage, 
where absurd misunderstandings are necessary until 
the curtain is about to fall. But, as we have said, it 
is difficult to decide whether Mrs. Craigie, who has 
a singularly penetrating intelligence, is laughing at 
Feldershey all the time, or whether she is quite uncon- 
scious that he fails completely in art because he never 
commands even our humorous sympathy for a single 
instant. 





The title of Mrs Shorter’s volume, ‘‘ The Country- 
House Party’’ (Hodder and Stoughton), indicates the 
nature of the setting of the contents, rather than that 
of the contents themselves. The idea of a country- 
house party, the members of which discuss weighty or 
amusing problems, or retail their reminiscences, or cap 
one another’s stories, is not, indeed, new in_ fiction. 
But Mrs. Shorter adopts the method skilfully, and, 
without undue elaboration of the machinery it affords. 
connects by means of it her various stories illuminative 
of a common theme. We say a common theme, for 
to the understanding reader the question at the heart 
of all these stories, excellently varied in tone and senti- 
ment as they are, is the same, and apparent enough. 


Yet it is not possible to define it precisely. The 
lot of women, their relations with men and _ with 
one another—the subject of the earlier tales— 


broadens out later into a wider speculation, to set 
the limits to which, however, would be to do the 
author an injustice. For that might be taken to 
suggest that she has merely written a series of stories 
with a purpose, and Mrs. Shorter is too much of an 
artist, and too gyood a poet, to do that When at her 
bidding we look into her gazing-crystal, to see the 
materialism of the present age and the fate in store 
for it, there is, perhaps, too much motor-car; and the 
reference to ‘‘the rude song about soldiers ’’ for which 
Keats is neglected is a little trivial. But the poet 
outranges the novelist of contemporary folly, and to 
that fact we owe the concluding twenty pages, which 
are admirable in their naive beauty. Fiction with an 
idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful 
to Mrs. Shorter for her contribution to it. 


In ‘‘The Saint Laurence Basin’’ (Laurence and 
Bullen) Dr. Dawson passes in review the long series of 
voyages and land journeys relating to the discovery and 
exploration of the vast territories drained by the ‘‘ River 
of Canada.’’ The process of lifting the veil from the 
mysterious country which the earliest explorers fondly 
believed to be Marco Polo’s Cathay, was of necessity 
very gradual. To John Cabot, who conducted an 
expedition under letters patent granted by Henry VII., 
is due the credit of discovering Cape Breton in 1497; 
but the real work of exploration, settlement, and finally 
of colonisation, was performed in the sixteenth century by 
French mariners and priests, beginning with Jacques 
Cartier, who in successive voyages opened up the 
gulf and the river, and established friendly relations 
with the Indians, gaining their confidence. After 
the brave and simple-minded Cartier came Chauvin, 
whose instincts were rather those of the. trader than 
the explorer; and early in the seventeenth century 
there appeared upon the scene ‘‘the real fourider and 
father of Canada ’”’ in the person of Samuel de Champ- 
lain, who in course of time searched out every part 
of the Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick and traced the main tributaries of the 
St. Laurence to their sources. Champlain was a 
worthy successor of Cartier, and his journeyings by 
canoe in summer and by sledge in winter covered an 
incredible area of country. Thanks to the great 
network of rivers and lakes which extends over this 
region, the work of exploration was less arduous 
than it is in less favoured lands; but the work of 
opening up the country and of establishing colonies 
was surrounded with difficulties: the hostility and 
treachery of Indians—who were not always treated 
with the wise consideration exhibited by Cartier and 
Champlain—the persistent recurrence of scurvy, were 
fruitful sources of trouble; and the periodic fits of 


k 


apathy, chequered. by indiscretion, shown by the French 
authorities made the task of colonising the country 
by no means easy. The book displays much pains- 
taking research and patient endeavour to arrive at 
facts concealed in records chiefly remarkable for their 
vagueness and obscurity; more especially are the quali- 
fications for such an undertaking as this evideticed in 
the earlier chapters, which are based upon narratives 
and maps whose details are difficult to. reconcile with 
modern geography. Many of the maps made by the 
old explorers are reproduced, and add much to the 
interest and value of the work. 


According to a candidate in a recent examination, 
radium is ‘‘a metal with a bright shining surface,’’ and 
it is to be feared that the popular knowledge of radio- 
activity and of the problems which it raises is largely 
of this erroneous character. The evidence of the facts 
bearing on radio-activity cannot be appreciated with- 
out at least some scientific training; without this cor- 
relating evidence the facts are misunderstood and 
misrepresented. Such a book, therefore, as Professor 


Duncan’s ‘‘ The New Knowledge’’ (Hodder and 
Stoughton), which deals in a popular manner with 
the discovery of radium and the relation of this 
discovery to other scientific facts and_ theories, 
and which is at the same time the work of a 
thoroughly competent man, is to be cordially wel- 
comed. ‘This is more than can be said of some recent 


volumes on similar topics. In connection with such 
semi-popular scientific books the question always arises, 
how far the author has succeeded in presenting to the 
lay reader a succinct and intelligible account of facts 
and theories, without at the same time omitting refer- 
ence to those details and exceptions which are of the 
very essence of actual scientific work. From this 
point of view, Professor Duncan’s work is satisfactory, 
although here and there are statements which are open 
to criticism. Thus the statement that the atomic weight 
of radium has been determined ‘‘ with extreme accuracy ”’ 
is misleading, and to speak of helium as ‘‘a well-known 
element ever since its discovery on the sun’’ isa slight 
exaggeration. Then again, it is suggested that the law 
of conservation of mass has been seriously challenged. 
The evidence so far brought forward in support of this 
challenge is very slight indeed, and it seems a pity 
that matters which. are swb zudice among scientists 
should be referred to in a popular treatise as if they 
were completely settled. A somewhat similar remark 
applies, indeed, to much of the subject-matter of the 
book; for there is by no means unanimity among 
scientists as to the interpretation of radio-active phe- 


nomena. Still, anyone who is interested in these 
matters, and recognises that they still await final 
settlement, will find an excellent guide in Professor 


Duncan's vigorous and enthusiastic treatise. 


Mr. Bennet Burleigh has shown remarkable prompt- 
ness in bringing out, under the title of ‘‘ The Empire of 
the East’? (Chapman and Hall), an account of the 
Russo-Japanese War down to the Battle of Mukden. 
His experience of wars is so manifold that the book is 
of considerable interest, though the author’s style is 
deplorable, and he shows himselt uncertain in his 
spelling of his own or any other language. What he 
means by ‘‘ orgie-like heroes,’’ or ‘‘a German map issued 
by the Aozzve Preuss,’’ we cannot imagine. If Mr. Bennet 
3urleigh would condescend to express in straightforward 
English his really shrewd remarks, we should not carp 
at details like these, but he seems to think that his 
readers desire rhetoric, whereas they would welcome 
facts baldly set down by an observer so competent. 
The account of the Battle of Liaoyang is very well 
given, and it is clear that there victory hung in the 
balance far longer than most of us supposed. Mr. 


3urleigh cannot quite forgive the Japanese for 
their theory that the war is being fought in 
the interests of Japan and not for the amuse- 


ment of newspaper-readers in Europe, and we fancy 
that his views on certain matters are unconsciously 
coloured by the unnecessarily irritating treatment given 
to special correspondents. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Burleigh is bold enough to express certain opinions 
which he shares with the great majority of our country- 
men in the Far East, but which are seldom—now that 
Japan is so obviously successful—allowed a place in 
our newspapers. He anticipates bad trouble in China 
in the near future, and foresees that the consequences 
of Japanese hegemony in the Pacific cannot be accept- 
able to all branches of the Anglo-Saxon. There are 
many striking observations in the book, and. one 
or two odd reports. Thus: ‘The Japanese have 
christened. the Germans ‘fire-thieves ’—that is, a man 
who would not necessarily by his own hand set fire to 
a house, but who would watch and wait his: chance 
for a grab during a conflagration.’’ Then there is a 
strange story of a Japanese in high place who sold 
secrets to Russia and was deliberately kicked to death 
by his brother officers. Mr. Burleigh does not exactly 
vouch for the truth of this, but he seems to think that we 
do not yet in the least know what happened immediately 
after the capture of Port Arthur. He considers that 
“‘the over-cautious, deliberate Japanese have lost by 
their dilatoriness innumerable chances of winning great 
victories ’’; but does full justice tc the dash of those 
whom for some inscrutable reason he calls ‘‘ Japanese 
Tommies.’’ As an zzferzm report on a war of which 
Mr. Burleigh was not allowed to see very much, his 
book should be useful. 





MR. CHESTERTON’ S SERMONS. 

$ be: nation that has produced Mr. G. K. Chesterton 

cannot be degenerate. Ihe proof lies not in 
his extraordinary ability, but in the courage with which 
he upholds the things which ability has for the last 
decade and a half or so considered it could very well 
do without. — He believes, and his faith is the old faith; 
he has prejudices; they are the old prejudices: he 
is proud of them all. He may or may not realise 
that he is a man, if not of genius, at least of pre- 
eminent talent; very likely he does: but he has resisted 
all temptations to be superior. About this abnegation 
we would have been happier had he not. laid down 
certain axioms on the mental attitude of the gifted. 
Ihe first-rate great man, he says, is equal with other 
men, like Shakspere ; the second-rate great man is on 
his knees to other men, like Whitman; the third-rate 
great man is superior to other men, like Whistler. 
After this deliverance, Mr. Chesterton has, in self- 
defence, only one course left. So he embraces every- 
thing that the plain man holds dear—faith, hope, charity, 
the Salvation Army, and even—supreme heroism !—the 
Institution of the Family.. And as the exception is 
inevitable, he comes very near embracing atiother 
great factor in our national life, but one ot which the 
plain man is afraid—to wit, Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 
The embrace is, however, incomplete... Mr. Chesterton 
throws one arm, as it were, admiringly about Mr. 
Shaw’s neck, but leaves the other free to emphasise 
the points of an affectionate admonition. He acclaims 
the dramatist for his almost superhuman consistency, 
wherein he differs from such frail beings as professional 
politicians— 

The man who is really wild and whirling, who is really 
fantastic and incalculable, is not Mr. Shaw, but the average 
Cabinet Minister. It is Sir Michael Hicks-Beach who jumps 
— hoops. It is Sir Henry Fowler who stands on his 
1€ad. . « o 


We know, however, or rather Mr. Chesterton knows, 
what Mr. Shaw will be saying thirty years hence. 

But is there anyone so darkly read in stars and oracles that 
he will dare to predict what Mr. Asquith will be saying thirty 
years hence ? ° 

The joint in Mr. Shaw’s harness is that he has 
set up ‘‘an inner and merciless. standard whereby to 
judge men.”’ ‘This, the new and happy Ecclesiastes 
Says, may be a very good thing or a very bad one, 
but it is not seeing things as they are— 

Mr. Shaw cannot understand that the thing which is 
valuable and lovable in our eyes is man—the old _beer-drinking, 
creed-making, fighting, failing, sensual, respectable man. 


With this hopeful congeries of imperfections Mr. 
Chesterton is content to abide, to be like it (like 
Shakspere), and herein is to be found the key to the 
pastoral discourses in his new volume which he has 
chosen to label ‘‘ Heretics’’ (John Lane), because pre- 
sumably nine-tenths of his readers will find nothing 
heretical in it. And the most exquisite thing about 
this compendium of so much that is calculated to 
delight the Nonconformist conscience is that it issues 
from the Bodley Head. 

Personally we are grateful to Mr. Chesterton. After 
some toil, for he is not always clear, we rise from his 
sermons in extravaganza purged of much cynicism. 
It is as though he would say ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all 
is not vanity, although I grant you there are one or 
two exceptions,’’ and the chief of these is ‘‘ The Mild- 
ness of the Yellow Press,’’ the best of all the homilies. 
‘*Come, Sir,’’ says (in effect) the modern Dr. Johnson, 
“let us take a walk down Fleet Street and see how 
ineffectually they accomplish what they undertake 
there.”’? The more sensational journalism, he holds, 
offends as ‘‘ being not sensational or violent enough... . 
It is quite insupportably tame.’’ The Napoleons of 
the Press are accused of keeping a dame’s school. 
They are incapable of creating a real thrill after the 
manner of Irish, French, and American journalists. 
In his uproarious humility (vde ‘‘ Paganism and Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson,’’ and compare carefully ‘‘ Christmas 
and the A®sthetes’’) Mr. Chesterton adjures the new 
journalists to be thorough even to the publication of 
their full and presumably sensational names. For he 
surmises that Mr. C. Arthur Pearson’s first and sup- 
pressed name is Chilperic. After this frankness and 
all this superb rebuking of fine art and taste, we need 
not be surprised if Mr. Pearson rises up and alleges 
that Mr. Chesterton was christened not Gilbert but 
Goliath, thus deftly insinuating that he must hail 
from Gath, which was the capital of Philistia. 

Goliath, indeed, he is, wielding a spear like a weaver’s 
beam, and with such a champion Philistia, as we have 
hinted, must be in a hopeful way. It is useless to go 
out. against him with five smooth pebbles from the 
brook, for he would only say ‘‘ Come, give me your 
sling and your ammunition and I will throw further 
and surer than you. Together we will do valiantly, or 
I will do it for you, ordinary man and brother. Your 
dilletantism of marksmanship is foolishness before the 
enemies that assail us both. Forward! Gath for 
ever!’’ And Arcadia, chosen home of Pan and piping 
shepherds (David, by-the-bye, was a harper, but no 
matter) must in the end capitulate before the over- 
whelming belief of this giant, uproarious in his humility. 
Nor does he escape the amiable delusions of the 
reformer. He is touchingly convinced that he is a 
Liberal, and says so often, even when his arguments 
are implicitly declaring him the closest of Conservatives. 
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MAINLY CRITICAL. 


RS. CRAIGIE’S “ Flute of Pan’’ (Unwin) is too 

provoking. Just as you think that at last she 
has struck a happy vein of romantic comedy, the whole 
thing resolves itself into an artificial study of the 
masculine and feminine temperaments. The Princess 
Margaret, who marries the Earl of Feldershey, nomin- 
ally for State reasons, really because ske loves him, has 
her charming moments. But does Mrs. Craigie believe 
that Feldershey is a man? Her men, as a rule, are 
unlike any specimens of the sex we have ever met. 
Feldershey, however, for aught we know, may be a 
deliberate satire on the man who is resolute and com- 
petent in action—battle and so forth—but is a blunder- 
ing ass in everything else. In all we see of him, this 
is a first-class booby. He persuades himself that he 
is a disciple of Tolstoy, abandons his great possessions, 
and starts life in a Venetian studio on art and a hundred 
pounds. He can paint, and paints a picture called ‘‘ The 
Flute of Pan,’’ which has some allegorical bearing on 
the story. The French Government have heard of his 
paintings too, and give him a decoration. But the 
character. of .the man, as it is set before us, is 
an exasperating muddle of stilted  imbecility. His 
jealousy of Margaret when he has married her 
could be cleared away in one rational moment. 
But he has none till the very end of the book. 
The story is too manifestly designed for the stage, 
where absurd misunderstandings are necessary until 
the curtain is about to fall. But, as we have said, it 
is difficult to decide whether Mrs. Craigie, who has 
a singularly penetrating intelligence, is laughing at 
Feldershey all the time, or whether she is quite uncon- 
scious that he fails completely in art because he never 
commands even our humorous sympathy for a single 
instant. 





The title of Mrs Shorter’s volume, ‘‘ The Country- 
House Party’’ (Hodder and Stoughton), indicates the 
nature of the setting of the contents, rather than that 
of the contents themselves. The idea of a country- 
house party, the members of which discuss weighty or 
amusing problems, or retail their reminiscences, or cap 
one another's stories, is not, indeed, new in fiction. 
But Mrs. Shorter adopts the method skilfully, and, 
without undue elaboration of the machinery it affords. 
connects by means of it her various stories illuminative 
of a common theme. We say a common theme, for 
to the understanding reader the question at the heart 
of all these stories, excellently varied in tone and senti- 
ment as they are, is the same, and apparent enough. 
Yet it is not possible to define it precisely. The 
lot of women, their relations with men and with 
one another—the subject of the earlier tales— 
broadens out later into a wider speculation, to set 
the limits to which, however, would be to do the 
author an injustice. For that might be taken to 
suggest that she has merely written a series of stories 
with a purpose, and Mrs. Shorter is too much of an 
artist, and too yood a poet, to do that When at her 
bidding we look into her gazing-crystal, to see the 
materialism of the present age and the fate in store 
for it, there is, perhaps, too much motor-car; and the 
reference to ‘‘the rude song about soldiers ’’ for which 
Keats is neglected is a little trivial. But the poet 
outranges the novelist of contemporary folly, and to 
that fact we owe the concluding twenty pages, which 
are admirable in their naive beauty. Fiction with an 
idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful 
to Mrs. Shorter for her contribution to it. 


In ‘‘The Saint Laurence Basin’’ (Laurence and 
Bullen) Dr. Dawson passes in review the long series of 
voyages and land journeys relating to the discovery and 
exploration of the vast territories drained by the ‘‘ River 
of Canada.’’ The process of lifting the veil from the 
mysterious country which the earliest explorers fondly 
believed to be Marco Polo’s Cathay, was of necessity 
very gradual. To John Cabot, who conducted an 
expedition under letters patent granted by Henry VIL., 
is due the credit of discovering Cape Breton in 1497; 
but the real work of exploration, settlement, and finally 
of colonisation, was performed in the sixteenth century by 
French mariners and priests, beginning with Jacques 
Cartier, who in successive voyages opened up the 
gulf and the river, and established friendly relations 
with the Indians, gaining their confidence. After 
the brave and simple-minded Cartier came Chauvin, 
whose instincts were rather those of the, trader than 
the explorer; and early in the seventeenth century 
there appeared upon the scene ‘‘the real fourider and 
father of Canada’’ in the person of Samuel de Champ- 
lain, who in course of time searched out every part 


of the Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick and traced the main tributaries of the 
St. Laurence to their sources. Champlain was a 


worthy successor of Cartier, and his journeyings by 
canoe in summer and by sledge in winter covered an 
incredible area of country. Thanks to the great 
network of rivers and lakes which extends over this 
region, the’ work of exploration was less arduous 
than it is in less favoured lands; but the work of 
opening up the country and of establishing colonies 
was surrounded with difficulties: the hostility and 


treachery of Indians—who were not always treated 
with the wise consideration exhibited by Cartier and 
Champlain—the persistent recurrence of scurvy, were 
and the periodic fits of 


fruitful sources of trouble ; 


apathy, chequered by indiscretion, shown by the French 
authorities made the task of colonising the country 
by no means easy. The book displays much pains- 
taking research and patient endeavour to arrive at 
facts concealed in records chiefly remarkable for their 
vagueness and obscurity; more especially are the quali- 
fications for such an undertaking as this evideticed in 
the earlier chapters, which are based upon narratives 
and maps whose details are difficult to reconcile with 
modern geography. Many of the maps made by the 
old explorers are reproduced, and add much to the 
interest and value of the work. 


According to a candidate in a recent examination, 
radium is ‘‘a metal with a bright shining surface,’’ and 
it is to be feared that the popular knowledge of radio- 
activity and of the problems whichit raises is largely 
of this erroneous character. The evidence of the facts 
bearing on radio-activity cannot be appreciated with- 
out at least some scientific training; without this cor- 
relating evidence the facts are misunderstood and 
misrepresented. Such a book, therefore, as Professor 


Duncan’s ‘‘ The New Knowledge ’’ (Hodder and 
Stoughton), which deals in a popular manner with 
the discovery of radium and the relation of this 
discovery to other scientific facts and_ theories, 
and which is at the same time the work of a 
thoroughly competent man, is to be cordially wel- 
comed. This is more than can be said of some recent 


volumes on similar topics. In connection with such 
semi-popular scientific books the question always arises, 
how far the author has succeeded in presenting to the 
lay reader a succinct and intelligible account of facts 
and theories, without at the same time omitting refer- 
ence to those details and exceptions which are of the 
very essence of actual scientific work. From _ this 
point of view, Professor Duncan’s work is satisfactory, 
although here and there are statements which are open 
to criticism. Thus the statement that the atomic weight 
of radium has been determined ‘‘ with extreme accuracy ”’ 
is misleading, and to speak of helium as ‘‘a well-known 
element ever since its discovery on the sun ’”’ is a slight 
exaggeration. Then again, it is suggested that the law 
of conservation of mass has been seriously challenged. 
The evidence so far brought forward in support of this 
challenge is very slight indeed, and it seems a pity 
that matters which. are sab zudice among scientists 
should be referred to in a popular treatise as if they 
were completely settled. A somewhat similar remark 
applies, indeed, to much of the subject-matter of the 
book; for there is by no means unanimity among 
scientists as to the interpretation of radio-active phe- 


nomena. Still, anyone who is interested in these 
matters, and recognises that they still await final 
settlement, will find an excellent guide in Professor 


Duncan's vigorous and enthusiastic treatise. 


Mr. Bennet Burleigh has shown remarkable prompt- 
ness in bringing out, under the title of ‘‘ The Empire of 
the East’’ (Chapman and Hall), an account of the 
Russo-Japanese War down to the Battle of Mukden. 
His experience of wars is so manifold that the book is 
of considerable interest, though the author’s style is 
deplorable, and he shows himselt uncertain in his 
spelling of his own or any other language. What he 
means by ‘‘ orgie-like heroes,’’ or ‘‘a German map issued 
by the Kozzve Preuss,’’ we cannot imagine. If Mr. Bennet 
3urleigh would condescend to express in straightforward 
English his really shrewd remarks, we should not carp 
at details like these, but he seems to think that his 
readers desire rhetoric, whereas they would welcome 
facts baldly set down by an observer so competent. 
The account of the Battle of Liaoyang is very well 
given, and it is clear that there victory hung in the 


balance far longer than most of us supposed. Mr. 
Burleigh cannot quite forgive the Japanese for 
their theory that the war is being fought in 
the interests of Japan and not for the amuse- 


ment of newspaper-readers in Europe, and we fancy 
that his views on certain matters are unconsciously 
coloured by the unnecessarily irritating treatment given 
to special correspondents. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Burleigh is bold enough to express certain opinions 
which he shares with the great majority of our country- 
men in the Far East, but which are seldom—now that 
Japan is so obviously successful—allowed a place in 
our newspapers. He anticipates bad trouble in China 
in the near future, and foresees that the consequences 
of Japanese hegemony in the Pacific cannot be accept- 
able to all branches of the Anglo-Saxon. There are 
many striking observations in the book, and. one 
or two odd reports. Thus: ‘The Japanese have 
christened the Germans ‘fire-thieves ’—that is, a man 
who would not necessarily by his own hand set fire to 
a house, but who would watch and wait his chance 
for a grab during a conflagration.’’ Then there is a 
strange story of a Japanese in high place who sold 
secrets to Russia and was deliberately kicked to death 
by his brother officers. Mr. Burleigh does not exactly 
vouch for the truth of this, but he seems to think that we 
do not yet in the least know what happened immediately 
after the capture of Port Arthur. He considers that 
‘‘the over-cautious, deliberate Japanese have lost by 
their dilatoriness innumerable chances of winning great 
victories ’’ ; but does full justice tc the dash of those 
whom for some inscrutable reason he calls ‘‘ Japanese 
Tommies.’’ As an zzferzm report on a war of which 
Mr. Burleigh was not allowed to see very much, his 
book should be useful. 


WR. CHESTERTON’ S SERMONS. 
“HE nation that has produced Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
cannot be degenerate. Ihe proof lies not in 
his extraordinary ability, but in the courage with which 
he upholds the things which ability has for the last 
decade and a half or so considered it could very well 
do without. He believes, and his faith is the old faith; 
he has prejudices; they are the old prejudices: he 
is proud of them all. He may or may not realise 
that he is a man, if not of genius, at least of pre- 
eminent talent; very likely he does: but he has resisted 
all temptations to be superior. About this abnegation 
we would have been happier had he not. laid down 
certain axioms on the mental attitude of the gifted. 
The first-rate great man, he says, is equal with other 
men, like Shakspere ; the second-rate great man. is on 
his knees to other men, like Whitman; the third-rate 
great man is superior to other men, like Whistler. 
After this deliverance, Mr. Chesterton has, in  self- 
defence, only one course left. So he embraces every- 
thing that the plain man holds dear—faith, hope, charity, 
the Salvation Army, and even—supreme heroism !—the 
Institution of the Family.. And as the exception is 
inevitable, he comes very near embracing atiother 
great factor in our national life, but one ot which the 
plain man is afraid—to wit, Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 
The embrace is, however, incomplete... Mr. Chesterton 
throws one arm, as it were, admiringly about Mr. 
Shaw’s neck, but leaves the other free to emphasise 
the points of an affectionate admonition. He acclaims 
the dramatist for his almost superhuman consistency, 
wherein he differs from such frail beings as professional 
politicians— 

The man who is really wild and whirling, who is really 
fantastic and incalculable, is not Mr. Shaw, but the average 
Cabinet Minister. It is Sir Michael Hicks-Beach who jumps 
a hoops. It is Sir Henry Fowler who stands on his 
mead. . « « 


We know, however, or rather Mr. Chesterton knows, 
what Mr. Shaw will be saying thirty years hence. 

But is there anyone so darkly read in stars and oracles that 
he will dare to predict what Mr. Asquith will be saying thirty 
years hence ? 

The joint in Mr. Shaw’s harness is that he has 
set up ‘‘an inner and merciless: standard whereby to 
judge men.’’ ‘This, the new and happy Ecclesiastes 
Says, may be a very good thing or a very bad one, 
but it is not seeing things as they are— 

Mr. Shaw cannot understand that the thing which is 
valuable and lovable in our eyes is man—the old beer-drinking, 
creed-making, fighting, failing, sensual, respectable man. 


With this ‘hopeful congeries of imperfections Mr. 
Chesterton is content to abide, to be like it (like 
Shakspere), and herein is to be found the key to the 
pastoral discourses in his new volume which he has 
chosen to label ‘‘ Heretics’’ (John Lane), because pre- 
sumably nine-tenths of his readers will find nothing 
heretical in it.. And the most exquisite thing about 
this compendium of so much that is calculated to 
delight the Nonconformist conscience is that it issues 
from the Bodley Head. 

Personally we are grateful to Mr. Chesterton. After 
some toil, for he is not always clear, we rise from his 
sermons in extravaganza purged of much cynicism. 
It is as though he would say ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all 
is not vanity, although I grant you there are one or 
two exceptions,’’ and the chief of these is ‘‘ The Mild- 
ness of the Yellow Press,’’ the best of all the homilies. 
“Come, Sir,’’ says (in effect) the modern Dr. Johnson, 
‘‘let us take a walk down Fleet Street and see how 
ineffectually they accomplish what they undertake 
there.’? The more sensational journalism, he holds, 
offends as ‘‘ being not sensational or violent enough. ... 
It is quite insupportably tame.’? The Napoleons of 
the Press are accused of keeping a dame’s school. 
They are incapable of creating a real thrill after the 
manner of Irish, French, and American journalists. 
In his uproarious humility (vzde ‘‘Paganism and Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson,’’ and compare carefully ‘‘ Christmas 
and the 4ésthetes’’) Mr. Chesterton adjures the new 
journalists to be thorough even to the publication of 
their full and presumably sensational names. For he 
surmises that Mr. C. Arthur Pearson’s first and sup- 
pressed name is Chilperic. After this frankness and 
all this superb rebuking of fine art and taste, we need 
not be surprised if Mr. Pearson rises up and alleges 
that Mr. Chesterton was christened not Gilbert but 
Goliath, thus deftly insinuating that he must hail 
from Gath, which was the capital of Philistia. 

Goliath, indeed, he is, wielding a spear like a weaver’s 
beam, and with such a champion Philistia, as we have 
hinted, must be in a hopeful way. It is useless to go 
out against him with five smooth pebbles .from the 
brook, for he would only say ‘‘ Come, give me your 
sling and your ammunition and I will throw further 
and surer than you. Together we will do valiantly, or 
I will do it for you, ordinary man and brother. Your 
dilletantism of marksmanship is foolishness before the 
enemies that assail us both. Forward! Gath for 
ever!’’ And Arcadia, chosen home of Pan and piping 
shepherds (David, by-the-bye, was a harper, but no 
matter) must in the end capitulate before the over- 
whelming belief of this giant, uproarious in his humility. 
Nor does he escape the amiable delusions of the 
reformer. He is touchingly convinced that he is a 
Liberal, and says so often, even when his arguments 
are implicitly declaring him the closest of Conservatives. 
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SCIENCE JOTTIN( 
EDUCATION AND HOLIDAYS. 


A reader of this column, 
respect his anonymity, writes 
which I consider contains food for reflection in the 
matter of holidays and education. I do not think I can 
do better than allow my correspondent to speak for 
himself. His words are as follows: ‘‘Do you not 
regard it as a weariness and waste of time that holi- 
days should be spent in the usual aimless, shiftless 
fashion we are accustomed to notice everywhere ? 
[here is the same old dull daily round, whether it be 
cycling, or bathing, or amusement; and 
this one grows tired. I do not refer here 
to the masses, whose fulsome spirits, liberated in 
holiday season, are naturally content with the dancing- 
hall at night and the excursion by day. I refer to the 
case of the educated middle-class family, which, often 
settled down by the sea or inland, 1s sadly in want now 
and then of something which shall give a fillip and 
interest to the holiday-time.”’ 


who desires that I shall 
a very suggestive letter, 


golf, or 


of all 


tee wet days,’’ my correspondent continues, ‘‘a 
mother and father may well feel puzzled to know what 
to do ts interest their boys and girls, and to save them 
from the awful effects of esnzz “doubly terrible in the 
case of the young do not write in a priggish spirit, I 
hope, nor do I for a moment advocate that holiday- 
times should be converted into seasons of work, but 
personally, I have found in the case of my own young 
folks, that a holiday, in which there has been mingled 
a spice of education (of the ie ag kind) is looked 
back upon with far greater delight than one in which 
no study at all has been indulged in. I mean here 
no regular lessons. In my own case, I tried to interest 
my lads and lasses and their friends in the microscope. 
We collected zoophytes and like objects on the shore, 
and we examined them under the microscope. I am 
not a scientific man, and I had to be shown how to 
use the microscope. That teaching and the reading 
of a few books was sufficient, not to make me a 
microscopist, but to make me an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the use of this instrument as a means 
of opening up before young people new worlds full of 








rest. It is this kind of ‘nature study’ which boys 
and girls like. Our family ‘class’ was looked forward 
to with delight even on a fine day; on wet days it was a 


g rdsend.’’ 


There is more of this letter, but I have quoted enough 
to show forth the gist of the writer’s argument. Person- 
ally, I think his views are excellent and rational, if they 
are not entirely novel. Nobody doubts that, accompanied 
by an intelligent elder, children—and sometimes those 
‘of a larger growth’’ as well—can be made to feel 
intensely interested in the study of even the commonest 
animals and plants that are met with by the sea 
and by the wayside. Students themselves enjoy their 
holiday when, in pleasant surroundings, they are 
able to attend vacation courses. My correspondent’s 
arguments, however, apply more especially to the 
case of children, and I can well appreciate, from ex- 
perience, the lively interest which they will exhibit when 
they are told about curious living beings and their 
ways. Only, it seems to me, you want the proper kind 
of children, and, still more, the proper kind of instructor 
forthem. It is not every boy or girl who will sit over a 
microscope even for half an hour and listen to an illus- 
trated lesson--for all lessens must be fully illustrated— 








on animal or plant life. And it is not every parent, 
by any means, who possesses enough knowledge to 
enable him to act as a tutor in these respects to his 


offspring. 





[here should be no _ interference with the real 
purpose of the holiday. That is paramount; but that 
a seaside stroll or a ramble in a wood may be made 
to teem with a long-remembered interest by reason 
of the mind being directed to contemplate some of 
Mother Nature’s ways and works, goes without saying. 
Once upon a time, I came across a scientific friend 
of mine seated on a stone on the beach, surrounded by 
a little audience of children, with a sprinkling of elders. 
At his feet lay a fine specimen of the ‘‘ fishing-frog ”’ 
or ‘‘angler”’ (Lofhius), that big, unwieldly fish with 
the enormous mouth, whereof specimens are cast up 


frequently on the coast after storms. It bears on its 
head several long filaments. These are used for the 
capture of prey. The great fish buries itself in the 
sand or mud. Then, once concealed, it moves its 
head-tentacles about, and other fishes, thinking the 
disturbance is due to the presence of worms, and 
seeking to devour the worms, are instead snapped up 
by the angler. This is a well-known instance of 
animal artifice intended for the easy capture of prey. 


Such teachings of the uses of animal and plant be long- 
ings are always fascinating to the young. 





The little lec on the fish (despite the facts 
that the weather was warm and the fish odoriferous) 
led to a good many other questions from the children. 
I make bold to say they would never forget the fish 
with the big mouth and the fishing-lines on its head. 
Once again, on Dawlish beach, I saw a gentleman, 
who knew what he was talking about, demonstrating 
to a number of boys the curious anatomy of a 


sepia-cuttlefish which had been cast vp by the waves. 
When he told them of big cuttles that really exist—as 


big as that which wrought out vengeance in Victor 
Hugo’s ‘‘ Toilers of the Sea’’—his recital sounded to 
them like a fairy-tale, and his story was all the more 


engaging because it was true. 


interest our boys and girls when 
but let us never forget that it is 
they are to be called upon 
asking to be ‘‘told a 


By all means let us 
they go to the country, 
to be no task-like duty that 
to discharge. They are always 


story.”’ Tell them, if you can, the story that Mother 
Nature is always spreading open before you, and 
remember Longfellow’s poem of the ever and ever 


will relate to you, 
NDREW WILSON, 


‘*more wonderful tale’’ Dame Nature 
as you earnestly construc her. A 
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CHESS 
To Corresponprents.—Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Edttor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 

C E P (Kensington).—We are very pleased to hear from you again, and 
trust you may soon recover your usual health. 

Jerr Atien.-—Your second solution of No. 3191 is, unfortunately, incorrect, 
a very unusual circumstance in the work of a composer so uniformly 
accurate, 

G Browne.—Your three-mover shall have our attention. 

Byram Bomany: & Meira (Seaton Road, India),—‘‘Chess Openings,” or 
** Cook’s Compendium.’’ We have sent your application on to a chess 
bookseller. 

F James (Hoxton).—The King cannot move into check even when the 
checking piece is pinned, as you describe. 

W Preston (Wolverhampton).—We fear your problem has _as ome | 
solutions as a Sultan has wives. There are at least five, and Q takes 
is the first of them. 

W Cuvrcuwarp (Bristol).—Such comparisons must always be 
matter of opinion, and in this respect one is as good as another. 

C Fretp juntor, P L Writ (New York), and Caprain F (Malta).—Your 
solutions of Problem No. 3188 are correct. 

Correct Soiutions oF Prostem No. 3180 received from Arthur O Side 
Brixton), Roger S (Hanley), D Newton (Lisbon), and Fred Smyth 
Hitchin) ; of No. 3100 from Fidelitas, F R Pickering ( "Forest Hill), Albert 
Wolff (Putney), A Belcher (Wycombe), T S (Brighton), G Stillingfleet 


a mere 


Johnson (Cobham), E G Rodway (Trowbridge), F B (Worthing), 
Doryman, Frank Gowing (Bruce Grove), J D Tucker (Ilkley), M J 
Hunter (Canterbury), and C E Perugini. 


3191 received from H S Brandreth 
L Desanges (West Drayton), 


Correct Sorvurions oF Pronivm No. 
(Weybridge), W Churchward (Bristol), 


Jeff Allen (Tenby), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), IT Roberts (Hackney), 
Sconie, F R Pickering, F Henderson (Leeds), Shadforth, Albert Wolff 
(Putney), Charles Burnett, RK Worters Cante srbury), J W Haynes 


A Taylor, F R Watson and J L Clark 
Rochdale), Café Glacier (Marseilles), 
J AS Hanbury (Birmingham), Laura Greaves : Redmarshall), Fidelitas, 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), G Sti llingfleet Johnson 
(Cobham), and E G Rodway (Trowbridge. 


Winchester A Hancock, 
Stamford Hill), F B Smith 





3190.— By F. H. PAckiR 
BLACK 
Any move 


Soturion OF Prostem No. 
WHITE 


1. Kt to K 7th 
2. Q, B, or Kt mates. 


“LL » Os ¥ em 
PROBLEM No. 3193.— By Mrs. W. J. Batxp. 
“A Labour of Love.” 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play, and mate in two moves. 

CHESS AT OSTEND, 

Game played in the International Tournament b 
and Mr. JANowsky. 

Queen’s Pawn Game. 


WHITE (Mr. J. 


‘tween Dr. TARRASCH 


BLACK (Dr. T. 
Kt to B 3rd 


P takes P 


BLACK (Dr. T. 
P to Q 4th 


WHITE (Mr. J. 
- Pto Q 4th 


2. Kt to K B 3r > takes P 






. P to B 3rd P to K 3rd 23. R to K sq P to Kt sth 
3. Bto B 4th Q to Kt 3rd 2}. Kt (QO and 
5. Oto Kt 3rd B 


nearer home 
Q to R 4th 
. Kt to K 3rd 3 to B 2nd 
27. Oto Q and B to R 6th 
28 QR to Kt sq Kt to Q 2nd 
.R to Kt ee 


P to K 3rd Kt to I} 3rd 
-* to K R jrd B to K 2nd 
Q Kt to Q 2nd 3t »Q 2nd 





is not so hazardous as at 
pear, W serves 





11. Kt to K sth B to K sq Kt to Kt 3rd 





29 
12. B to Kt 3rd Kt to Q 2nd 30. Kt to I sth Q to R 3rd 
13. Kt(Q2) toB3 KttoBsq player 
° oe a Kt to R 4th ng, as the 
Ouite ciously Black is not onl y obvious. 
drat ; 4 hi v ive. 
: ; whe . Kt takes P(ch 'p takes Kt 
a roe R takes B K takes R 





33. Q takes P 
a : be autiful piece of play to a 

-, 1 The position at this point 
3 to Kt 5rd pecial study, it is so eloquent 
P to K R 3rd -ntary on the art of putting one’s 
O toQ sq forces out of play. 
>to Kt 4th 


P to B sth 


15. QO to B 2nd 
P to B 3rd 


16 Kt to Q 2nd 

- Kt (K 5s) to B3 
16 ao toB sq 

. Kt to R 2nd 
20. B to B 3rd 
21. P to K 4th 


White has 





33+ K to Kt sq 
3. QO to Kt 6th (ch) K to R sq 
35. © takes P (ch K to Kt sq 
7. 





5. O to Kt 6th (ch) K to R sq 
R to K sth 





Resigns 


Stel p nearer. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


Twelve months (ine luding Christmas Number), Gt 8. 3 
Six months, 14s.; or including Christmas Number, 15s. 3d. 
Three months, 78.5 ; or including Christmas Number, 8s. 3d. 


ABROAD. 


Tuick Epition. 
Twelve months (including Christmas Number), 
Six months, 19s. 6d. ; or including Christmas Number, 1 1s. od. 
Three months, 9s. 9d.; or inc luding Christmas Number, 11s. 3d. 


Tin Epirion. 


Twel lve months including Christmas Number), 
Six mon is. 3d.; orincluding Christmas Number, 17s. 9d. 
Three months, 8s. 2d. ; or including Christmas Number, os. 8d. 





Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of 


the departure of the mails. 

ist be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, 
money; by cheques, crossed “‘ The Union Bank ot 
e at the East Strand Post Office,to 
172, Strand, London. 


Subscri ” ons m 
172, Strand, in E nelish 


Jondon’”’; or by Past. Office Or de rs, pay 





STEPS IN THE “ENTENTE.” 


BY PARISIAN 


The visit of the English Squadron to Brest on July 10 
is one of the happiest results of the good understanding 
now existing on both sides of the Channel. It serves 
to reaffirm how remarkable has been the change in 
sentiment between the two _ peoples. When King 
Edward came to Paris in the early days of May 
two years ago, one hardly realised how instantaneous 
the effect would be; how the black clouds of 
misunderstanding could be rolled away, giving place 
to the sunshine of the Zyv~fente. ‘His Majesty is 
the best Ambassador who has ever come out of Eng- 
land,’’ said Sir Edmund Monson, the then occupant 
of the Faubourg St. Honoré, at a dinner given some 
months after the visit. It was a just tribute to the 
supreme diplomacy of the King. It is interesting to 
review the various steps in the Zv/ente, which to-day 
is so powerful a factor in the European situation. The 
King alighted at the little station by the Bois and 
began his memorable visit to Paris on May 6, 
1903; on July 7 of the same year President Loubet 
crossed to London, where he was received with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. A party of French Depu- 
ties followed the President and visited the British 
capital a fortnight later. Then on Oct. 18 came an 
important diplomatic instrument—the Arbitration Treaty 
between England and France. On Nov. 27 English 
Parliamentarians returned the visit of the French repre- 
sentatives, and the series of fétes given in their honour 
were remarkable for cordiality. The spring of 1904 was 
distinguished for that brilliant diplomatic achievement— 
the Franco-English Convention, which is the keystone of 
the arch of the Zxfente Cordiale. 

Within these last few weeks France has had proof of 
the value and sincerity of English friendship. It is an 
open secret that without her weight in the scale, the 
negotiations with Germany would have taken a much 
more dangerous turn. Thus early in its existence 
Anglo-French amity has justified the title of ‘‘the great 
Pact of Peace.’’ Moreover, this new-born sympathy of 
France with England is the direct result of the move- 
ment for peace. Do not forget the work done on this 
side of the Channel by the Baron d’Estournelles ce 
Constant and Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Barclay, and, on 
your side, by the Commercial Committee of the House 
of Commons. Prompted by the larger notions of 
humanity, the peace movement has come to have a 
special application to the two nations, who are formed by 
geographical position, by commercial ties, and by mutual 
interests (and also by the absence of jealousies) to work 
together in peace and concord. ‘They are the two great 
Democracies of the West, singularly near in political 
aspiration, though separated by certain surface differ- 
ences. And in the national character the two peoples are 
the complement of each other. Light-hearted, bright, 
vivacious, the French possess qualities which are the 
proper counterpart of British sincerity, firmness, indomit- 


able energy, and perseverance, and ability to reflect 
calmly in the most adverse circumstances. This 
country fully realises what it has to learn in practical 


science from its neighbour, just as Great Britain is not 
insensible to the artistic debt, not to speak of those 
great, broad principles of equality and fraternity, that 
it owes to France. 

When one considers the commercial side of it, one 
is struck with the immense possibilities of Franco- 
English friendship. The volume of trade is already 
immense between the two countries—a_ traffic abso- 
lutely indispensable to the commercial well - being of 
France—but when those good relations reach such a 
point that the piercing of the Channel tunnel is no 
longer looked upon as a danger, then no man can see 
the length and breadth of the development. Mutual 
confidence is just the pleasantest atmosphere for trade ; 
that is why the upspringing of the A7/ev/e has meant 
the reinforcement of international business. 

Round about the Place Vendéme are the great 
hotels where the English people stay when they come 
to Paris. They immediately felt the influence of the 


improved relations; so did the dressmakers ard 
jewellers of the Rue de la Paix and the Rue de 
Castiglione, which run out of the square at either 


impossible to estimate the amount of 
money spent by English people in Paris, but it must 
be very considerable. Quite apart from Custom House 
returns, I suppose that at least two millions sterling 
would represent the capital left by English tourists 


end. It is quite 


in the hands of the tradesmen in the chief business 
quarters. The money side of the /z/enxZe is, indeed, 
of a vast importance. 3ritish imports into France 


show a tendency to diminish rather than to increase. 
In 1890 the figures were twenty-five millions 
sterling. Through various fluctuations, including the 
high-water mark of twenty-seven millions during the 
Exhibition year, they had sunk to twenty-one millions 
last year. How different is the story of French commerce 
with England. There is scarcely an interval in the 
long tale of progression. In 1890 French goods ex- 
ported to England reached a total value of £40,000,000. 
The years of 1892 to 1897 were marked by depression, 
during which the French imports into England fell to 
thirty-six millions sterling, but in 1902 the total had 
sprung to £51,000,000, at which point it was practically 
maintained last year, according to the provisional 
figures available. 

Remarkable, too, is the development of cross-Channel 
traffic. Even greater progress would be made in inter- 
national good-fellowship if people on this side of the 
Channel could be induced to explore the beauties of 


England. At present there has been very little dis- 
position that way. 
Enough, perhaps, has been said to show the solid 


character of the links that Lind [Eneland to France. 
There is a bond of sentimentality, too. Did we not 
see it the other day in the reception of the famous 
English North Country band, ‘‘ the Besses o’ th’ Barn,’’ 
in Paris and certain of the great ie a0 centres ? 
It was the message of working-class England spoken 
in the common language of music. 
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THE “ENTENTE CORDIALE” AT BREST: THE BRITISH SHIPS AND THEIR FRENCH HOST. 





PuHorocrRaApus By Cripe, sy West, AND tHE Marine Mintrairk FRANc¢AISE 








H.M.S. ‘‘ COMMONWEALTH.” H.M.S. ‘‘ MAJESTIC.” 

















The ** FJauréguiberry,” laanch Z in 
y-four quick-firers of vartou tlibre 
Wistplacement and carry a complement f 


and two pompoms. Thetr speed ts 15°5 


four 12-inch guns, 














THE FRENCH FLAG-SHIP ‘ JAUREGUIRERRY.” 





H.M.S. ‘‘ KING EDWARD VII.’’ 


f 324 tons and carries 624 men. Her armour ws Creusot, and her armament consists of two 12-inch guns, two 8-inch guns, and 
IT M.S. “ King Edward VII. and “ Commonwealth” are the finest ships in the British Navy. They are Krupp armoured, of 16,350 tons’ 
WEN. The armament includes four 12-inch guns, four og 2-nch, and of quick-firers ten 6-1nch, fourteen 3-1nch, fourteen 3-pounders, 

7 


The ** Mayestic” and the “Victorious” are also sister ships of 14,900 tons, their complement 757 men, the armour Harvey, the armament 


and of quick-firers twelve 6-inch, sixteen 3-inch, twelve 3-p»unders, and two Maxims. Their speed ts 16°5 knots, 
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THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS: THE KING’S RECOGNITION OF PUBLIC SERVICES. 





Sik Ricnarp Cravennouse Jenn Sin LL. AtmMa-TADEMA Apmiran Sir Joun Fisuer Mr. W. Horman Hent 





Schelar and Politician . Painter). Naval Reformer). Painter). 





Order of Merit. Onder of Mertt. Dider of Mert. Order of Merit. 








Kitip-Mansnat Sir Grorce Wait Sin F. RR. FALKINER Lorp TexNysoN LorD RAYLEIGH 








Defender of Ladysmith). Recorder of Dublin). Colonial Administrator) Man of Science). 





- , » - . “77 "og, sry ¥/ 1], x 
Order of Meritt. New lrish Privy Councillor. New Privv Councillor. New Privy Councillor. 















. Sie T 2 cry 
Sin R. KB. Fixiay Pau EARL DE RANFURLY Sir C. E. Trivron Sir T. J. Birkin 
(Lawyer and Politician). Colonial Administrator). (Politician). (Landowner and Lacemaker). 
> ; , ; ; =n . . 
New Privy Councillor, New Trish Privy Councillor. New Baronet. New Baronet. 




















Sin F. W. Fison Sir H. pe Stern Sir T. B. Roypen Sir Joun Pouxp 
(Politician). Philanthropist). (Prominent Citizen of Liverpool). (Lord Mayor of London). 
New Baronet. New Baronet. New Raronet. New Baronet. 








Sirk E. W. Braprook Sir W. J. Sayry Sir G. Cooper Sir R. J. P. Garpner 
(Jurist and Anthropologist). (Distinguished Physician). (Philanthropist), (Business Man and Sociologist) . 
New Knight. New Knight, New Baronet. New Knight. 
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Photographs by Blliott and Fry, Russedt, Mautd and Fox, Lafayette, Mitls, Langfier, Beresford, Weston, and the Cameron Studio, 
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3. THe “Hara H4ARFAGRE”’ 3. THe ** TorpDENSKJOLD.” 


NORWAY’S TINY NAVY: FOUR BATTLE-SHIPS OF THE INDEPENDENTI KINGDOM. 


tons’ displacement, are Krupp 
w/a Haarfagre’’ and “ Tordensk; 


2 armour ts Harvey. There are two submerged ¢ 
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THE UNIVERSILY OF WALES IN HIS OFFICIAL CAPACITY: THE PRINCE OF WALES AT CARDIFF. 


Univeistty College of South Wales and Monmouthshire at Cardtff. The address of welcome was read by 
hed the undertaking which he had tnaugurated every prosperity. While the stone was being laid ‘‘ God bless 
f Wales” was sung tn Welsh. 
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By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
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WITHHELD. | 


Illustrated by W. RUSSELL FLINT, 











attention to their father’s 
Miss Charlotte and Miss 
cited as paragous. Ihe old 


was not so very old, having 


N the matter of careful 
personal requirements, 
were 


Georgiana 


gentleman (to be sure he 


ouly just passed his sixty-eighth birthday) was always 
dressed) admirably, was always fed as one hearty 
though in declining years should be fed, and was 


always treated by the servants with becoming deference. 
sut the him: the 
communion 


world of that valley saw little of 


confines of the park separated him from 


with lis kind. 
It must not be imagined for a moment that his 
brain had Jost its vigour—if vigour it had ever 


Indeed, he 


in the passing of the seasons, in the growth of 


possessed, took as keen an interest as 
evel : 
in the ever-changing colour of foliage, in the 
But 


he was simple to excess, that 


flowers, 
triumphant song of birds in courting-time. there 
Was no gainsaying that 
most 


he would have plundered himself for the arrant 


rogue of a beggar, that, had the control of Brookwithe 
een entirely in his hands, the chances are that 
neither he nor his daughters would have been able 
to hold their heads satisfactorily among the 
country folk. 

Lady Augusta, his late wife, had done het 
duty : the money she had brought had 
bolstered up a decayed estate: in less 
than ten years she had (working 
with a will) cleared off all the mort- 


rages his Brookwithe, 


( father, Squire 
had incurred. 


But, first of all, she 
had resolutely docked her young 
spouse’s Charities, had allowed him, 


a fa Primrose, a_gold coin to 
Cu in hi vest-pocket, and = also 
i weekly cift of shillings concern- 
ing whose spending she was not 
too curious. A masterful woman, 
resolute woman, a wife who on rare 
occasions could displ ly something 
not unlike maternal tenderness. 

She = died twenty years before, 
when Miss Georgiana was eighteen. 
At the last he realised that 
throughout their wedded life she 
had loved him in’ her own dry 
fashion. Of course, she had been 
much older than he—fifteen years, 
at least—-perhaps that was why she 
always regarded him = as an_sirre- 
sponsible ehild. She bade him 
note howv his daughters had been 
trained to uphold the traditions of 
their birth-—how they would never 
forget that, after him, their next 
kinsman was my lord of Grass- 
well how his honour and_= credit 
would be absolutely safe in their 


hands Then she made. her t 
adieux with all the ceremony of a 
lady of rank, albeit just once she 
squeezed his hand. 
She left no illusions concerning 


merely 
incident in 
career. It is true 
never her as a 
loved; 
of a chamber-groom to 
Yet, if the truth 


conjugal happiness; she had 


been a long-drawn-out 
a too placid 
that he had 
should be 
that 
mistress. 


loved 


wife his devotion 


had 
a kind 


been 


were 


known, she had doted on him; beneath 

her ice, fire had burned; she had resembled 

her crest-——he was the hart, she was the pale. 
She had environed him; he could know nothing 
of the outer world. And she bequeathed him to 
their daughters, who guarded him with a care as 
great. 


There was something pathetic in their guardian. 


ship—in their love of attiring him in purple and fine 
linen—in their eagerness to find small talk such as 
would interest one whose outlook was so contracted. 


Miss Charlotte touched 
as delicately as Christian Bach himself ; 


They shone in their own circle. 
the clavichord 


Miss Georgiana sang even better than that darling 
of Vauxhall, Mrs. Weigall. If they 
had not inherited their mother’s 

pride they might have settled 

well, might have made 

Mr. Brookwithe a 

happy = grand- 

sire. But Lady 

Augusta had i 
insisted upon a 4 os 
readjust- 

ing of 

the 


A full 
minute passed 
before the old 


gentleman could reply. 


balance. Fiat 
Fustitia ! She had 
called an Earl father; 


young Earls must call her 
daughters mother. She had 
stepped down; they must 
And so they” grew 
older and older, and _ prouder 

and prouder; and yet saw no 

man whom they might honour. 
pallid spinsters, with big noses and 


< rise. 


Tight-skinned, 
flashing teeth. 
well enough ; 


For cold grace of bearing they were 
they played models for 


in gait the 






















county : softness they had none; its place was occupied 

by supreme impartiality, Yet when they played and 

sang, they might have been the gentlest, kindest of 
their se: 

And so the years went on Mr. Brookwithe in 
his desirable cage-—until, one fine June after- 
noon (as has been stated, he was in his. sixty- 
eighth year), a sudden’ breeze from the west, 


touched with the fragrance of growing things, 
stirred aside a certain curtain in his’ brain-—a 
curtain that had been drawn in the days 
of his youth—and he realised for the first 
time that throughout his married life and 
his widowerhood he had never even under- 

stood the meaning: of life. 

In that perfume was the breath of wild 
mint, of woodruff, of rank grass’ bruised, 
of garlic that grew sleepily beneath 

£ pollard ashes, of water that was full of 

life water that came in pulses from a 
low cave in the little park-water that, 


before it saw the light of day, had Javed 


the earthy hands ot gnomes. In short, 


the 
damp 


smell of early summer in a 


Mr. 


forced a faint pink 


it “was 
woodland : it 
blood it 


hot, quickened 


Brookwithe’s 


beneath the sunburn of his cheeks; it 
made his eyes. glisten as the stream 
glistened where it feli over moss-covered 
shelves of grey limestone. 


S 


‘“God in Heaven!’ 
“What has gotten me? 
One 
appeared 


cried the old man. 


would have 
Mr. 
unwrinkled — in 
like oa 
he wore 


handsome 


less 
lackadaisical Brook- 


withe only boyish, 
that 
classic 
clothes 
to display the fine lines of his figure. 
A blue 


kersevymere 


was 
licht, 
statue. 


EeFeCct standing 


To be 


SUTE, 


cut in a_ style well adapted 


with  silver-gilt buttons, 
fainter 
tight, 


s 


coat 


% a vest of hue, 


nankeen breeches, very white 


silk stockings, and black shoes with 


buckles. A 


encircled 


bright cravat of soft 


India muslin his neck; at 


the bosom, where it was pinned with 
a narrow turquoise brooch, it pouted 
like the feathers of an amorous pigeon. 


A ponderous bunch of male and female 
cornelian seals hung from his fob-pocket. 

He very the” palings, 

beyond which = lay common that the 

lord of the manor was wishful of enclosing. 

The crab - trees 

amongst the 

bracken already grew 

And then (he had scarce drawn a half-score breaths) 

the oddest, huskiest of laughs he had ever heard sounded 


was near park 


wild 


elderberries 
the 


and rowans and 
were all in 


knee-high. 


rocks flower ; 


in his ears, and, turning very sharply for one of such 
stately port, he saw near by the purple crest and head 
of a large bird that moved from the further side of a 
tall pillar, on which, though age had blurred them, 
some letters had been carved for the direction of way- 
farers when the country was criss-crossed with bridle- 
paths. At first he believed himself dreaming 
his life no bird had looked upon him with an eye so 
A macaw it was—a thing of colours 


in all 


cunningly human. 
that jarred—blues and greens and yellows and_ reds. 


Its feet were wrinkled, scaly; the lower part of its 
neck was bare of plumage. 

‘“‘Dear God in Heaven!’’ cried Mr. Brookwithe 
again, clapping his hands’ with childish delight. 


“?Tis something magic—something from an Eastern 
tale !’’ 

The macaw deliberately moved two 
towards him, as if desirous of making his acquaintance ; 
then, as he took from his bosom a heavy gold eyeglass, 
set it astride his nose, and stooped, it raised heavy 
wings and fluttered across the stream. It rested upon 
one of the limestone boulders, bowed its 
reflection, then drank with all a fine lady’s daintiness. 


one or steps 


sagely to 





Mr. Brookwithe’s blood being quickened, he picked 
his way carefully across the flood, so carefully indeed 
even damned, and 


to 


soles were not 
this time with 


macaw had no mind to be touched ; 


that his soft leather 


again, hands outstre' ched 
But the 


sworn that it grimaced, before gliding 


stooped 
capture. 
he could hay 
towards the 

Th 


2Sc es 


oak palings. 

ntleman now discovered a certain pettish- 
was many years since he had felt keen a 
] of the He stumbled 
bird passed through a gap to the common ; 
over the bar, felt for solid ground. then 


old 


sUO 
unusual. 


possession 


followed down a narrow, little-frequented 


as it were, to see some 
to the dead bough of 
foot, 


disquietude 


nacaw began, 
It rose 

his he: 
Mr. 


nd rose to his freshly curled bob-wig 


> 


id, and, lifting one 


Brookwithe’s 


ot plac e. 


A very imp!” he 


go} muttered. 


Mahmoud, 
Brookwithe 
half-sulkily 

I had 


urious a Creal 
‘Mahmoud! 
Mr. 


Sadly, 


OW). 


atching a 
ith a jack- 
n 1 t d vards 


Ion 


+ 


, Tae 


ach with four 


1 


1, cried. 
Come, Sir, I 
from 


she 


timid as 


Mr. 


eTace, 


a self - possession 
st, Madam,’’ he 

me lacking in 
,rook- 


whic h 


Mr. 


I beg for no ceremony. 
“se 


spread out a corner 
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Brookwithe, sit here—sit at my feet—as you did once 


before- re 

‘““T,) Madam ?’’-he said. ‘‘1 ask your pardon; but 
you are mistaken. You are young, 1 am old——’”’ 
“She raised both hands to the fringe of her hood. 
“* Mr. she said gently, ‘‘had 1. thought 
myself forgotten, I had this’ brief 
half-hour. Look on me, and tell you surely must 
remember = 

The face she showed was handsome, long, highly 
coloured; the wrinkles, if there were any, were plastered 
She hada peaked chin, cloven 


Brookwithe,’ 
never returned for 


me 


over with powder and rouge. 
witha great dimple; hereyes were large, clear, green-irised. 
Her head fell Mr. Brookwithe’s right hand 
had curved; the palm was a nest waiting for her chin. 
‘*No, oy ae gaia, “i here 
for folly. You me—I you 
know me isi 
Once 


back, fo: 


not 
that 


she am 


know see 


his head. Half- 
rs around his wrist. 


more he shook 
i ‘laced her fit ge 
and drew him forward with some sharpness. 


Phen het met his. 
eas | 


know 


eves 


force you 


no coquetrs 


ng that 


she was 


in had sunk 


In 


thrust his hand away. 


the soft hollow. 
‘|W ihiat a 
“One might as well call music 
in 


another moment she 
fool 


from 


ae. 1) ?? "eh ried. 
Her 


inward 


died 
Mr. 


voice quavered away 


murmur. But 3rookwithe 


nees before her, and possessed himself of 


hem against where his heart leaped 


“é Wait 


bear 


!?? he faltered. 


know, I 


peak to me 
Now that I 


cannot to 


° 29 
your voice. 


ars Tan 


The lady was smiling again; nevertheless, te 
the 
saw nothing of this, his own 


cheeks, cutting channels through ewaudy 


Mr. Brookwithe 


r tO0O 
‘> 


down her 


dim 


too short eestasy,’’ he said wonderingly to 


9 


himself, ‘‘ and then the numbness of forgetting. 
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Her hands pressed closer, closer still. ‘* Poor heart,”’ 
she sighed. ‘Oh, how I fain would still thee !”’ 

The macaw began to lumber about after the fashion 
of an owl. She bade the abigail secure it and carry 
both it and jackanapes to the coach. Mr. Brookwithe’s 
breath came more regularly ; she drew away her hands. 

**’Tis madness for old folk to behave in this 
fashion! ’’ she said. ‘Sure, we might both be quick 
with life, rather than on the very edge of the grave!”’ 

The old gentleman’s dignity returned; he rose un- 
‘* But, Madam, you have much to 


” 


two 


steadily to his feet. 
tell, I much to hear 

“*Much and yet little,’ “When we are 
old, we live, or should live, in memories of our youth. 


he began. 


, 


she replied. 
But you had forgotten ia 

** Not forgotten,’’ 
thin 


a | 


not 


said he, had sealed some- 


g—fifty years ago. I dared break the seal.’’ 
‘Thereby you proved yourself a gallant gentleman 
* But that | always knew—from the 


a hero,’’ she said. 


hour when you withheld your kiss.’’ 
‘““Would to had 
he exclaimed. 

She 


heaven it never been withheld!”’ 


és Nay ” 
triumph, 


frowned. she said. 


had 
to 


and 


| owe 


have m\ 

all 
giving. 
Mr. 


sober, 


what you” refrained 

Pray 
Brookwithe. 
betits folk 
came | came 


know 


beside 
Let 
of 
because 
Ah, 


and 


sit 


from 
me, us 
be 
years. I 
of | 
! ] 
to thank you 
lo thank me 7 
mured. 
Bie. a 
made me your spoil 
“You 
tempting ; you were 


as our 
what. 


tell 


” 


not 


yes wished to you 


”* he mur- 


have 


” 


you. might 


were exquisite, 
lan- 
melting A 
that,” 

‘but, none 


guishing 
aa. 


terrupted ; 


in- 
the 
a strolling player a 
ranted booth 


humours. 


she 


less, 
lass who in a 
to. tickle country 
A student, doubtless ; 
the atest 
ever born; 


one who 


loved 


ore playwright 
but who surely did not 
then. You taught 


woman’s honour 


understand 
me, Sir, how a 
the 
the 
genius,”’ 
‘*]T did not said 
Mr. Brookwithe feebly ;**’ Twas 
but that you 
tiful — that 
honour held me back. 
She bent 
“lt” “you 
very 
there | 
master 


finest epithalamium 
true of 


saved is 
before begetting 


know,”’ 


beau- 


spark of 


9 


were too 


some 
towards him. 
swore to 


of 


quote 


edge doom 
from 

again!) I’d 

but that 

then! ”’ 

‘““And now,’ said Mr. 


“it 


nevel 


believe you loved 


me 


Brookwithe, 
had 
throughout the years 
at 
said the lady. 


seems 


as it loved you 


” 


be so, 


‘* Thete’s 


may 


no coquetry in my 


that I’ve loved 
That kiss 


brought 


saying 
you. you 
never gave 


greatness to me. 
Nay, how near you were 
to kissing 
this 
hand male a 
1” Hes 


bed for my chin! 
‘¢ Pray 


ne, as 


we 


sat in very place 


and your 
voice grew lighter. 
don’t imagine that I did not 
suffer, Mr. Brookwithe ; 
times, even when my fame was grow- 


there were 


vreat. before his Grace—poor soul! 


ing 
offered me name and station, when I’d have given all 
And even after, for that matter.”’ 

Mr. Brookwithe took her hand timidly and raised it 
to his lips. ‘‘ You have made me very happy, Madam— 
very happy and very proud.”’ 

She rose. Vou 
said inconsequently. 


for it! 


handsome as ever,’’ she 
‘“*T have lost my loveliness, to be 
but Nay, Mr. Bt 


no more, that I’d like coach. 
It is unlikely, impossible indeed, that we 


t. 
re as 


sure ; you. 3rookwithe. say 


save your arm to my 


shall ever 
meet again.”’ 

They parted, as old folk of quality were wont to 
part, without much show of feeling. Mr. Brookwithe, 
for the rest of his life, somewhat bewildered his careful 
with a capricious lightness. They were 
vaguely conscious that 


sunny afternoon in June, but even to the very end were 


daughters 
S 


something had happened one 


kept in ignorance, 


THE END. 
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HIGH PRIESTS OF THE WORSHIP OF SPEED: GORDON-BENNETT COMPETITORS AND CARS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BraNnorr, ApOLFO Crocr, AND 1H TopicAL Press, 
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1. TrAty: LAnciA (Fiat Car). 2. Ivrary: Nazzari on HIS Fiat. 3. GeRMANY: WERNER (MencépPs Car). j) GERMANY: JENAIZY ON HIS MERCEDES. 
5. AmericA: DinGiry (Porr-Totepo Car). 6. FRANCE: CAILLoIS (RICHARD BRASIER CAR). 7. AMERICA: LyitLe on HIS PoprE-“ToLEvo. 8. France: Duray on His De Dierricnu. 
9. Germany: Dr Caters on HIS MrRCEDBs. 10. France: THiry ON HIS RicHARD KRAsiErR. ir. AusrriA: Burron on HIS MERCEDES. 12. AusrriA: Braun (MeEkRcEpEs Car). 

13. Iraty: CAGNO oN HIS FIAT. 14. ENGLAND: BIANCHI ON HIS WOLSELKLY. 15. ENGLAND: CLIFFORD EARP ON HIS NAPIER. 16. ENGLAND: RoLts AND HIS WOLSELZY. 


Portraits of Tracey, who was entered to drive a Locomobile for America, and of Hieronymus, entered to drive a Mercédés for Austria, couid not be obtained 
’ ¥ 4 ~ ? 


up to the moment of going to press, 
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The War Memorial 
in Mea Chapel 


Budding ” Trees, 


& SemrCostume 


ay 
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The prize Giving by Or Wood | Head sat 
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THE ROYAL SPEECH DAY AT HARROW THE SINGING OF THE GREAT SCHOOL SONG, “FORTY YI 

DRAWN BY S. BEGG, OUR SPECIAI 
Lhe unfortunate weather of Fune 30 destroyed a great deal of the brilliancy of the royal vtstt to Harrow, but tt could not damp the enthusiasm of the Harrovians 
Jamous ** Forty Years On" to Dr. Farmer's music. In the Speech-room the lower seats were occupied by the boys, those behind by the old boys, and on the flanks we 


gncludcd the usual speech-day recitations, ant his Mayesty opened the new land that has been acquired for the school. As the ground ts at some ltttle distance from 
the Marcont Company. On his Mazesty’s signal the Royal Standard 
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‘Tae Luncheot +... Awarttam Ambassador 
Teplies Gor tke 
Visitors 
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The Maharojah Maharanes & 
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Tae Tea Pasrtion 
RR Acad 


4 ReerS Garden. . 

et the Wing «Queen 
“Sagan . ¢ Warr names 

in, Whe Viscrars 
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YEARS ON,” BEFORE THE KING AND QUEEN, AND OTHER EVENTrS OF THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT. 


IAL ARTIST AT HARROW. 


ans In the Speech-room an address was presented to the King and Queen, and the Harrow songs were sung. The programme, of course, tncluded Bowen's 
s were members of the School Rifle Corps tn uniform. The old Harrovians sang thetr own particular verse of ** Forty Years On” alone. The ceremontes 
om the school, the King did not actually proceed to it, but gave the signal by a wireless telegraphic instrument fitted up for the occasion by the kindness of 
fard was unfurled on the new grouni, aud a gun was fired. 
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THE AQUATIC OLYMPIA: SOME CREWS FOR THE RACES AT HENLEY. 
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« Visiroxs’ Four: 


THikp Trinity Crew. 


5. THe Veseer Crew. 


7. THe LeanverR Four For tHe Stewarps’ Cup, 
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THE RED FLAG IN ODESSA: SCENES OF THE GREAT NAVAL MUTINY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE PHorocuRomME Company, BY UNprerwoop AND Unpirwoov, Loxpon ANp Nuw York, AND Drawinos py ALLAN Stewart. 

























































































SCENES OF THE OUTBREAK, AND THE MAN WHO SHOULD HAVE REPRESSED IT, 


1. Tue ComMAnxperR-1N-Cuter OF THE Brack Sea Fier: ApMIRAL CUUKHNIN, 4. A Scene oF Fierce Srreet-FiGHrinG AND MUCH BLoopsHED: Sr. NicHoLas’ Cuurcn, 
Sent FROM Sr. PererspurG to QvueLt THE Mutiny. ON THE BovuLrevarD Sr. NICHOLAs. 

2. Tue Courrs or Justice, Opressa, RervortEp PARTIALLY DesiRoyYeD By THE Mos, 5. Were THE Mop Anp Cossacks Met: Tue Sreps oF Sr, NIcHOLAS’ CHURCH. 

3. Tue Quays Burnr py He Riorers: A GrneraAL View oF OpessA HARBourR. 6. OprssA LookinG SEAWARD FROM THE PLACE. 7. INTERIOR OF OpEssA CATHIDRAL. 


The figures in the border, beginning at the top left hand, are a Russian wzvostchik or cab-driver, a Cossack, a workman and a group of peasants, and @ country cart 
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NO FURTHER USE FOR SIGHT: A PILGRIMS’ _SACRIFICE AT MECCA, 


Drawn sy R. Caton Woopvittr, 


AFTER THE SUPREME VISION: PILGRIMS AT MECCA INSURING THAT THE PROPHEL’S IOMB SHALL BE THEIR LAST EARTHLY SIGHT. 


1 die” has tt tant enthustasm, “ See Mecca and see no more.” The words are literally obeyed by certain devout Moslems, who, after beholding the Prophet's 
Mecca and dite” has tts var ’ d é 7 j on 

tomb, destroy their sight by gasing at white-hot bricks, which ave supplid near the Kabah by the enterprise that ever;where preys on the pilgrim, 

aonb, Stroy t 2 t 
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‘HOW NOBLE IN REASON! how infinite in faculty! in apprehension, how like a God 
‘Nature listening whilst Shakespeare played, and wondered at the work herself had made.’—ciccuis. 
HIS MIND WAS THE HORIZON BEYOND WHICH AT PRESENT WE CANNOT SEE. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


THE SAGE AND SEER OF THE HUMAN HEART. 
FORGIVENESS IS NOBLER THAN REVENGE. ‘tc taught the Divineness of Forgiveness, Perpetual Mercy, Constant Patience, Endless Peace, Perpetual Gentleness. 
; as a Politician, they would 


If you can show me one who knew things better than this man, show HIM! I know him not! If he had appeared as a Divine they would have Burned Him ; 


have Beheaded Him; but Destiny made him a Player.’—-THre Rrv. GEORGE DAwson, M.A. 


‘I find no human soul so beautiful these fifteen hundred years!” caw. 


A MAJESTIC AND IMPERISHABLE INHERITANCE. <‘hese Divine and Immortal Plays; the embodiment of all the Ages, Wisdom, and Philosophy, and the 
Majestic and Imperishable Inheritance of the English speaking race, should be read by all young men and women, being as they are Enrichers of the fancy, strengtheners of Virtue, a withdrawing 
CHARLES AND MARY LAMB, 


from all selfish and mercenary thoughts, a lesson of all sweet and honourable thoughts and actions, to teach courtesy, benignity, generosity, humanity.’ 


‘HE WAS THE MASTER OF THE REVELS TO MANKIND.’ 

















From a Painting by P. F. Poole, R.A. CYMBELINE, Act 3, Scene 6. 


On the character of Imogen, who is here pictured disguised as a boy offering payment for food found in the cave of Belarius, Shakespeare 
lavished all the fascination of his genius; she is the crown and flower of his conception of tender and artless womanhood. Imogen: ‘Good 
Masters, harm me not. . Here’s money for my meat.’ Guiderius: ‘Money, youth?’ Arviragus: ‘All gold and silver rather turn to dirt, 


as 'tis no better reckoned, but of those who worship dirty Gods!” 
but Imogen has always occupied the largest place in my heart.’—Heten Faverr. 


FROM LIGHT! 


‘It has been my happy lot to impersonate not a few ideal women. . 


IF YOU HAVE LOST SYMPATHY YOU ARE EXILED 


THE BREAKING OF LAWS, REBELLING AGAINST GREAT TRUTHS. 


Instincts, Inclinations, Ignorance, and Follies. Discipline and Self-Denial, that Precious Boon, the Highest and Best in this Life. 


‘RICH FROM THE VERY WANT OF WEALTH, IN HEAVEN’S BEST TREASURES, PEACE AND HEALTH.’ 
O BLESSED HEALTH! HE WHO HAS THEE HAS LITTLE MORE TO WISH FOR! THOU ART ABOVE GOLD AND TREASURE! 


“Tis thou who enlargest the soul and open’st all its powers to receive instruction and to relish virtue. He who has thee 
has little more to wish for, and he that is so wretched as to want tee, wants everything with thee.”—Srerne. 


The JEOPARDY OF LIFE is Immensely Increased without such a Simple Precaution as 


ENO’sS ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


(READ THE PAMPHLET GIVEN WITH EACH BOTTLE.) 
It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally from pole to pole, and that its cosmopolitan 
popularity to-day presents one of the most signal illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


Examine the Capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO Lrto., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., ey J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 






















LADIES’ PAGE. 


It was rather plucky of the Ladies’ Kennel Association 
to persevere in holding their usual show at the Botanical 
Gardens, in the midst of the annoyance and trouble that 
have been brought on the ladies who started the original 
Association. That unfortunate Association was wound 
ip some years ago, and the present is an entirely 
ditferently organised society, which may be all the better 
managed from the lesson taught by the previous one’s 
nd i women not to put their names on a 


end to society 





committee a mere matter of form, but to give that 
personal ntion to the arrangements which they 
would give to their private business. The show was, 
as usual, very interesting, and brought to the show- 
bench dogs of every breed, the large as well as the toy 


breeds, all owned by ladies. The dog is the friend of 
woman as faithfully as he is of man, though some 
have amusing preferences in this respect, and there 


A CHARMING RIVER GOWN. 
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Huntley Walker, who scratcl 





of his master and mistress till he wakened them in the 
mansion that was burned down at Hayes: without that 
wise little animal’s determined and generous efforts, 
the people would probably have been burned in their 
beds. Even more remarl as showing a clea 
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comprehension of the danger of a man’s remaining under 


g, was the dog who went to meet a police- 
man and by a prolonged howl and earnest gaze com- 
pelled his attention, and then led him to the spot 
where the dog’s master had gone into the water and 
never risen again—as told at the inquest by the man 
whom the dog called to help. Then there is ‘ Barry 
the Second,’’ the dog who has lost his life in the 
discharge of his duty on the Great St. Bernard Pass. 
Barry had alone already saved thirty-four lives, and had 
twice been swept away by avalanches, but escaped. On 
the fatal day, a few weeks ago, he had gone out 
watching as usual, and found three travellers who had 
lost their way in the snow, and would probably have 
perished but for Barry’s scenting them out. He led them 
to within a short distance of the Hospice, when he 
slipped down a hidden crevasse that was covered by a 
thin fall of snow and fractured his skull. Next there is the 
retriever who swam bravely forth in a raging sea off 
Fraserburgh, in Scotland, to save the crew of a vessel, 
the J/arzva, of Brussels, which had gone ashore and 
was about to break up; three times the noble animal 
was flung back by the heavy waves, but at his master’s 
urging he swam out the fourth time and got a heavy stick 
tied to a life-line flung into the water by the despairing 


water too long 





crew, heavi weighted with which, and buffeted by 
waves so heavy that no boat could live in the sea, the 
noble creature struggled on till he brought the line to 
shore. Then there is the dog at Bridgend who called 
attention to a house in which.a tragedy had _ taken 
place by his persistent crying outside the door. All 
these things have occurred within a few weeks vast. 
‘Sense and fidelity are wonderful recommendations,’’ 
wrote Horace Walpole, ‘‘and when one meets with 
them, I cannot think that additional legs are any 


drawback.’’ Surely, too, intelligence, love, and courage 
carry with them their rights to considerate treatment, 
and the additional legs do not deprive the creature of 
its claims 


There is hot difference of opinion about the new 














ordet luding motors from the drive in Hyde Park 
durt: lionable hours for the afternoon airing. 
,o doubt it is very galling to those persons who have 
xchanged their horsed carriages for the latest and 
most costly electric brougham or _ petrol-driven cars, 
ut ure much in the minority, and for the 
majo that restores them the blessing of 
fresh a ned air to breathe and freedom 
from 1 scurry at every chance of a great 
car fil uinly figures in hoods and goggles 
and thick veils is a welcome relief indeed. The drive 
is usually so full that, when one got by bad luck behind 
1 car sm ie evilly of petrol, one did not get rid 
mg time; it could not rush on, perhaps for 

es; and to drive in an open carriage 

ir. emitting puffs of stench was indeed a 

i hot day. It was disquieting to nervous 


_to feel a car snorting behind them, and to 
he chauffeur was eagerly watching a chance 
t if a small opening in front should appear. 
popularity or dislike of the new order is, I feat 


sh is humanity! ] 





So 





exactly in the proportions of the 
non-owners of motors. 


owner©rs 











Pet best of all the charity entertainments 
of eacl ring season is the Austro- Hungarian 
Ambassador’s annual ‘‘ soit musicale ’’ on behalf of 
the ‘‘ Francis Joseph Institute,’’ the object of which is 
to assist poor natives of the dual Empire who may fall 
into want in this country. The leading Austrian singers 

their services, this year, Madame Sobrino, who is 


Herr 
the 


Heller, 


amongst 


at the Opera, Fraulein 
Mark Hambourg were 





ler, and Mr. 


performers. The ladies of the Embassy and the other 
residents of London who claim kinship with Austria- 
Hungary make a point of attending; and the dressing 
is superb. Some forty ladies wore their tiaras, and the 
effect was very fine The Duchess of Marlborough was 





eful vision in pale-blue chiffon, the 


riking and gra 





co 1 back and front in a wide sun-burst 
design with silver and diamanté, one arm-strap of blue 
ostrich feathers, the other of chiffon bows. Her Grace’s 
coronet was a high crown-shaped one, rising at intervals 
all round ina series of peaks, the tip stone on each 
peak being an exceptionally large and fine brilliant; 
and she wore also a dog-collar of many rows of 
pearls with diamond slides, completely enclosing 
her throat. and many ropes of great pearls besides, 
falling down over the bodice. Princess Henry of 
Pless was also pale blue, and on her lovely golden 
hair magnificent crown of brilliants in the 


had set a 
is a continuous series of close-set, high, 





ind narrow spikes, graduating from front to back in 
height. Lady Sassoon was in pink chiffon velours 
with a great deal of white lace, and superb diamonds. 


The Ambassadress wore white, and the Lady Mayoress 








black—the two leading fashions of the year, though 
pale blue is hardly behind in popularity. Some of 
the Embassy ladies with difficult titles were superbly 
dresse d. One had a very striking deep belt, some 
ten inches wide, wholly of diamonds, arranged in 
gold setting in a network form, which, on a_ black 
gown, had a brilliant effect Mrs. G. Cornwallis-West 
(Lady Randolph Churchiil) was in white satin, with 
shoulder-straps of diamonds. Mrs. Louis Felberman 


had a lovely white satin gown trimmed with point de 
Venise, and Mrs. Ragabli a complete gown of Brussels 
lace laid over tissue. An apricot satin, covered 
with lace everywhere except as a yoke round the hips, 
was effective, and worn with a high turquoise 
and diamond tiara and other ornaments by a lady in 
the Embassy party. A white lace flounce over pale- 
blue chiffon, embroidered down, as was also the lace 
on the corsage, with many tones of coloured silk, and 
finished with pink chiffon roses hanging loosely on 
twisted white chiffon stems, was another good gown. 


gold 


Was 


let for the 
furnishings to 


season 
be 


have been 
certain 


houses 


whose 
the 


| hose 


often feel renewal of 
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necessary on returning home; and, again, there are 
some household plenishings that it is always useful to 
obtain on a good opportunity, as one cannot have too 
large a supply of those articles. Such wants as these 
must be in the -minds of Hampton and Sons when they 
announce at Pall Mall East a special clearance sale 


of linens, blankets, carpets, and curtains. There are 
also some bargains in shop-soiled pianofortes. The 


sale is a very short one, the design being to clear the 
way for the incoming stock ; it is over on July 15, so my 
readers who want to see the great bargains must go 


forthwith or send for the sale catalogue. 


Many housewives wait to renew their stock of linen 
for the bi-annual sale at Messrs. Walpole’s, the Irish 
linen house, where the goods are the firm’s own manu- 


facture, and hence the quality is guaranteed. At the 
sale, all the patterns in table damask that it is not 
intended to renew weaving are sold off at fully one- 
third reduction from the original price; many otf these 
are beautiful and admired designs; but of course the 
demand for fresh patterns must be met, and hence 
the bargains available. Handkerchiets, both plain 


linen and fancy and embroidered ones, are a speciality ; 
and there is a_ well-stocked department for ladies’ 
lingerie. 


Town life is supposed to be specially hard on the 
complexion, but the country has its perils too, and to 
avoid sunburn and freckles and roughnesses from motor- 
ing or sea-breezes that are too hearty in their greetings, it 
is well to be armed with certain approved toilet speciali- 
ties. Who can supply these bett han Mrs. Pomeroy - 
whose fame as a_ sensible and_ trustworthy 
on all complexion matters has gone forth, not merely 
in our own but in other lands, for nas establish- 
ments, presided over by her trained assistants, in South 
Africa, in Dublin, Birmingham, Glasgow, and Liverpool, 
as well as the London headquarters at 29, Old Bond 
Street. It is an excellent plan to go tuo Mrs. Pomeroy’ 
and have a few face-treatments and proper advice a 


ert 


authority 


she 


to what to take away with you betore leaving town; o1 
send for the detailed list by post, and you will easily 
see What meets your case. The latest invention is the 
‘perfumed cap,’’ which is worn at night, or for an 


two before di ing for a_ ball, and imparts 


and delightful pertume to the tresses. 


hour or 
a delicate 


may 
steel pen will 


aids 


mechanical 


the 


No matter what 
assistance of the writer, 


“ood 





A TAILOR MADE UP-TO-DATE. 


fine relreved by 


pleated chiffon 


or cloth rs hanasene embrotdert 


The west 2 


This gown in eree 


rimmed with 


on the vevers and cuffs. 
a band of gutpure lace 
" ‘ . 3 11 ry : 
remain indispensabic. lhe time-honoured tame con- 


nected with this manufacture is that of Joseph Gillott, 


who receives the sincerest form of flattery in the close 
imitation of his name by competitors. The Joseph 
Gillott pens are made to suit every possible hand; 


they are exceptionally strong and lasting; and any- 
body who has a love of good writing materials should 
send seven penny stamps to the firm at Birmingham 
to choose the pen most to the liking of the individual 
out of the sample box of thirty specimens. FILOMENA. 
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WARING & GILLOW’'S 


NEW PREMISES 


growth of the well - known 


$ ie progressive 

furnishing and decorating firm of Waring and 
Gillow, Limited, receives a further emphatic illus- 
their fine block of new 


{ration in the erection of 


premises in Oxford Street. The Company, whose 
present business was formed by the amalgamation of 


the firms of S, J. Waring and Sons and Gillow and Co., 





has principal establishments in London, Liverpool, 


Manchester, and Paris, and factories in London, 


Lancaster, Liverpool, Manchester, and Paris. In 
1903 the Company purchased a controlling interest 
of the ordinary share capital of Hampton and Son, 
Limited; in 1904 it formed, in conjunction with 
Messrs. J. G. White and Co., the well-known con- 
tractors, the Waring - White Building Company, 
Limited, for the purpose of combining the up-to-date 
advantages of American construction with the stability 
of British 


the continuous growth of the business have neces- 


methods. Its expanding interests and 


sitated the erection of the new _ premises in 


Oxford Street, which, when completed, will become 


the Company’s principal place of business. Already, 


with the removal of the scaffolding from the 


front of Waring and Gillow’s new premises in 
oD 


Oxford Street, it is possible to get a fair view of 
importance, and 


their fine proportions, structural 


striking architectural features. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that for vastness of extent, combined 
with dignity and decorative beauty, they have few 


equals as business premises in Europe. 


A few facts will convey some idea of the 
magnitude of the building. It stands on a site 
containing about 40,000 square feet, and has a 


a 


(eee eneiisice. come 





frontage to Oxford Street of 175 feet. The fagade 
is 140 feet high from the foundations to the top. 
There are over 100 galleries, averaging 60 feet by 
30 feet, for which a thousand steel fireproof doors 
are necessary. There is a rotunda in the centre 
of the building which is half the diameter of the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. There are 800 
windows, 10,000 incandescent lamps, 
and, in order to see every department, the visitor 
have to make a tour of two miles and a 


18 elevators, 


will 
quarter. 

The Oxford Street front isa fine piece of work, 
both in design and execution. It is based to some 
extent on the principal fagade of Hampton Court 
Palace, but the application of this general idea has 
been influenced by the distinctive style with which 
the name of Waring is_ identified 
decorative. It is characterised by a just sense of 
proportion and an ornament in which there is 


in everything 


richness of 


The 


the red brick, toned down with finely carved granite 


nothing superfluous or overdone. 


and freestone, strikes a dominant note, and stands 
out with an arresting interest. 
The 


cornice, the 


carved lunettes, the massive projecting 


graceful columns, and the steep roof 


broken with dormers, and having a lofty pediment 





Architect: R. Frank Atkinson. 


in the middle, combine to produce an _ elevation 


which 
dignity befitting a building with a strictly business 


unites judicious decorative effect with tle 


objective. 


Within this great structure every department 
of furnishing will be adequately represented ; every 
class of decorative material will be stocked; 
and it will be the aim of the firm to apply 


throughout the establishment those principles of 
art and comfort, combined 
by which they have in a very few years built up 
a unique and world-wide reputation. The question 
of Economy will be kept uniformly to the front, 


be the aim to 


with inexpensiveness, 


and in every department it will 
show that Art is not necessarily expensive. In 
fact, the great building promises to be a _ revo- 
lution, not only in street architecture, but in the 
interest of its contents, which 


specially artistic 


will supply every need of every class at every price. 
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falsity of its representation of natural things and its caricature 
of light, it is eminently charming, and therefore will always 
inspire the collector’s zeal. Mr. Colvin ignores the tradition of 
the origin of mezzotinting—the tradition which romantically 
ascribes the invention of this method of engraving to Prince 
Rupert. The invention of notable and witty sayings has been 
loyally set down to the credit of royal personages, and the art 
of mezzotint has been a feather persistently set in the royal 
cap. At least Prince Rupert had the good sense to make 
himself acquainted with the secret of Ludwig von Siegen, the 
real inventor. Nor did he stop there; he engraved several 
plates of great merit, plates which are more than notable even 
in the exhibition of all that is finest in the art. ‘ The Standard- 
bearer,’? presumably after a Giorgione painting, has a sense 
of Italian romance 
rarely, if ever, so 
well translated into 
the terms of mezzo- 
tint. Indeed, this 
early engraver ac- 
complished more 
liberal renderings of 
Italian and Spanish 
art than any of his 
followers. Rem.- 
brandt has _fre- 
quently inspired the 
mezzotinter to good 
purpose, the som- 
bre tone of his 
canvases justifying 
in part the extreme 
darks’ of this 
method of en- 
graving. But apart 
from Rembrandt, it 
has been, of course, 
painters of the English school 
who have been the inspiration of 
the engravers—from the times of 
Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller to Reynolds and Gains- F 
borough, Romney and Hoppner. : 


ART NOTES. 

The incalculable riches of the British Museum Print Room are 
hinted at by its exhibition of mezzotint engravings. The Print 
Room proper is a solemn sanctuary of endless portfolios, from 
which a_ public room is supplied with frequent changes of 
exhibitions. But a short while ago the Museum’s collection of 
Rembrandt etchings covered these spacious walls; then the 
Museum's ‘‘ Recent Acquisitions’? were introduced to their 
owners, the public; while an exhibition of works of the Norwich 
School followed with an unexpected display of the wealth of 
those portfolios. Now, out of their abundance, they have yielded 
an unpatallelled show of mezzotints, some 640 in number. And 
of these Mr. Sidney Colvin can proudly say that they are ‘less 
than a_ twentieth 
certainly, probably 
less than a thirtieth, 
of the total number 
of this class of print 
preserved in the 
Museum.’’ In all 
cases those now 
shown are examples 
of unusual worth, 
the condition and 
impression of almost 
every print being 
excellent. 



















Mr. Sidney 
Colvin writes a 
preface to the ex- 
cellent catalogue, 
and his brief history 
of the mezzotint en- 
graving is explan- 
atory and complete. 
Perhaps he does not write with 
the enthusiasm that would have 
been his if his subject had been 
640 Florentine drawings rather 
than that number of mezzotint 
engravings. And we find it easy 
to excuse the connoisseur who 
does not find this byway of the 

ne of the most compelling 
interest. Certainly collectors have 
found it more fascinating than 
almost any other, as the gen- 
erosity of their bids at Christie’s 





Although learning the art from 
aliens, England was not long in 4 
making mezzotint engraving pecu- 
liatly her own; and in teaching 
it to be the special servant of her 
beautiful women. The beauties 
of Charles the Second’s Court 




















when some rare print is offered 
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lector represent the more scholarly plexions ably suggested by this 
and sensitive taste of his day? THE NEW FLOATING PALACE OF THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. most soft and flattering medium. a 
Assuredly not: and his passion PHOTOGRAPHS BY WELCH. Thenceforth the lovely and pretty 
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reducer, have written expressing their amazement at the 
great increase of strength which has resulted from a course 
of Antipon. As an example, the fcllowing letter from an 
Anglo-Indian lady may be quoted :—‘‘ Dear Sir,— Please send 
me a larger bottle of Antipon. When I started it I was 





A CONSUMMATE SUCCESS. 

















4 
Unprecedented Demand for Antipon. tk th wélahec tek i salidien hes tees quake, 4 
for I am now only 1@43lb. I can now take four-mile walks 
with ease. It has the power of reducing gracefully, for my 
: , ; It d a : skin is quite tightened. My heart (which is diseased) is 
: nf, oaiatinsiaind j ‘ ~ , Ss > greates anetit. »S ake fz scause W > . . : 
I’ is safe to assume that amongst the many hundred of the peaks t beneht : ¢ does not m — at, ses e with the stronger, and its beating healthier. I have an excellent 
thousands of readers of The Z/lustrated London News there absorption of the diseased and excessive fat that is gradually ippetite, and I have never restricted myself in any form of diet.” e 
. - 7 : ° « a: ave . Ss é ) -t. > 
are many hundreds of men and women, and not a few youths going on the fatal fendency to make fat of everything is In this typical letter the great foie ation of Antipon ji 
. = > " 7 PB ° 3 € Se’ * < , 4 , > > 
and maidens, who are troubled with an excess of fat, and being lastingly destroyed. The compound action of Antipon plainly pointed out. This grand remedy promotes appetite and 
that very many of these sufferers have tried remedies of all is the secret of its unprecedented success. stimulates digestion. Those who follow the Antipon treatment 7 
3 . ; ; ays ‘ P Ea wa i é ges . ) 4 i “ : 
kinds—cheap and expensive, negative and injurious, and all As regards the amount of fat eliminated day by day, this ihdg eat anvil sn tease. here ake no. hacd-and inal Gictace F 
I % : : a Bp e - < > « « 2 4 « . « « "« “tase ae ‘s 
more or less disagreeable—without being able to effect any- varies with each particular case; but there is never any rules to follow. Good nourishing food is all the help Antipon : 
7 = e > e * : vr: : } e 4 ° b > . 4 S ai Z 
thing like a lasting reduction of weight. Most of the so- failure. Within a day and a night of the first dose there is requires, so that, while the diseased fatty matter is being 
35 . « , a» « « = Ss - { 
= e smedies fo city it ic ose ‘ as a reductic varving between 8 oz. : 3 lb. in ordinary cases. - F a e 
called remedie r obesity with which those of 4 past aoe lucti JI iS Nd OR Bol he ind 3 in ordinary cases expelled, the blood is enriched and purified, and new muscular 
generation were wont to torture themselves were in every To this succeeds a reliable and steady decrease day after day, tissue formed. After a course of Antipon anyone will look and 
wav dangerous: tl starved the system on the one hand. until standard weight and correct proportions are regained. feel years younger ‘ 
and on the other poisoned it with mineral drugs. And still It is not only a question of reducing the “corporation” ; Within a day and a night after the first dose of Antipon 
2 ; s « ay c « > « > SC 4 
the tendency to get fat remained; and as soon as-the nerve- the whole body benefits—the bulky neck, the baggy cheeks, there is a decrease varying from 8 0z. to 3lb. (more in extreme 
CaS Sepa aay RAE Ry ae ao <‘ enree ”? ere p e the « » chin, subside i Z re rrace ine i - . oe . F 
racking, rength reduc ing “ cure were abandoned, the h double chin, subside into natural, graceful lines without cases), this being always followed by a sure and _ certain 
development of excessive fat began again! It was dis- flabbiness; for the blood, being enriched, makes the flesh daily reduction until the weight is brought down to normal 
- ‘i — - P o pont et - ane 5 5 - 5 al, 
heartening! The worst of it is that these noxious methods firm. The waist becomes elegant, the hips natural, and the and the proportions of figure, face, and limbs are all that 2 
of diminishing bodily weight are still largely practised ; limbs become nicely moulded and firm. As soon as the could be desired The doses may then be discontinued, the 
‘ s P ° : ° . ‘ ee ? " ~ “J : ’ - 
hence much serious trouble, the strongest of constitutions subject is satisfied that normal weight is restored, the doses cure being in all cases permanent. How fat people can 
sometimes going to rack and ruin. may cease, the cure being permanent. endure remaining fat when Antipon is so pleasant and so 
Thanks, however, to the discovery of Antipon, one of the Antipon is a pleasant-tasting liquid, of which small doses reliable a remedy is certainly surprising No stout person 
greatest scientific ‘ finds of modern times, all these _per- are taken at stated times. It is of purely vegetable in- however disappointed with other remedies, should fail to give 
nicious methods will soon be relegated to the limbo of gredients, and quite harmless. It is refreshing, can be taken Antipon the trial it merits 
discredit gs. An influential daily newspaper recently in the strictest privacy, and causes not the slightest func- The Illustrated’ London News says: ‘‘ Antipon not only 
noke 7 ntinon as. biddin: 3 rT; 217 : ise nedica ti ; ic -hance Ine >] “Yr anerie > site ‘ > “5 
spoke of An ipon a bidding fair to revolutionise medical ional di turbance, being neither aperient nor the opposite. speedily absorbs and throws out of the system all superabundant a 
science as far as the cure of corpulence is concerned ’’; and this, Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by adipose matter, but increases strength and vitality.” 
doubtless, is a correct estimate of the importance of the discovery. chemists, stores, etc.; or should difficulty arise may be The Lady’s Pictorial says: ‘“‘ To reduce superabundant 
The demand for <Antipon is increasing by leaps and obtained (on sending remittance) post free, privately packed, ie tial < ance.’ The w ; at-a ; 
I g 5 at is of vital importance. e wonderful fat-absorbent Antipon 
P : : i = © . é i > _s . : : 
bounds, and stout people in all quarters of the globe write to direct from the Antipon Company, 13, Buckingham Street, performs this work promptly, safely, and with permanent effect. 
the Antipon Company expressing their great gratitude for Strand, London, W.( It goes to the very root of the evil; the cure is complete and 
the permanent benefits received from this wonderful specific, T permanent.” 


not only as regards lasting loss of weight, but as to improved ANTIPON NEVER DISAPPOINTS The //ustrated Sporting and Dramatic News says : “* Antipon 


health and increased strength and energy, physical and reduces flesh—or, rather, fat—from the very first dose, and has a 





mental. To carefully follow a course of Antipon—and it is It has Cured Thousands. general tonic and invigorating effect upon the entire system, so 

so easy and pleasant in every way—is to take off, in appear- - that at the end of the cure the patient is both healthier and 

ance at least, some part of the burden of years. Antipon is It is now definitely acknowledged by all competent authori- stronger in muscle and nerve. Antipon may be regarded as a 

the great rejuvenator for all stout people; and they are ties that Antipon, as a permanent cure for corpulence, is very beneficial discovery.’’ 

beginning to find it out, if we may judge from the rapidly as near perfection as modern science can approach. Its The Daily Mirror says: ‘ Antipon effects a rapid reduction 

increasing demand. wonderful power of absorbing and throwing out of the from the very first, continuing steadily, without any inconvenience 3 
The consummate success of Antipon is, of course, partly system all excessive fatty matter, and of destroying the dis- to the person under treatment, until normal weight and robust 

due to its invaluable tonic qualities as well as to its fat- tressing tendency to get fat, makes it a priceless remedy; health and wiry energy are acquired.” 

destroying capabilities. It promotes a keen appetite, tones but its value is further increased by its splendid tonic Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 

up the digestive system, and perfects the processes of diges- properties, which are of such beneficial effect. that the person Chemists, Stores, etc., or should any difficulty arise, may be 

tion and assimilation. It stands to reason, therefore, that taking it gets stronger and stronger as fast as the unhealthy obtamed (on sending amount) post free, privately packed, 

the larger amount of properly digested food taken into the fat is being got rid of. This is positively a scientific fact. direct from the Sole Manufacturers, The Antipon Company, 


system—there are no absurd dietary restrictions—must be of Hundreds of grateful men and women who have. taken 13, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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Wedding Presents 
™ Solid Silver 
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LUXURIOUS zm Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, 


Easy Chairs $] wescccms 1% 22¢Ent steer w. 
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Inspection Invited of the Choicest 


Selection in the World of 











SILVER FRUIT DISHES. 
‘ SILVER FLOWER VASES. 
SILVER CAKE BASKETS. 
SILVER CLARET JUGS. 
SILVER TEA SERVICES. 
SILVER TOILET SERVICES. 
SILVER CANDLESTICKS. 
3 SILVER LAMPS. 
Crystal Tnk Bottle on Silver Shaped Base, ‘tr 1s. SILVER SPOONS, FORKS, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED 
| CATALOGUES All Goods, which are 
| Post Free. freely shown without any 
| importunity to purchase, 
are marked in_ plain 
Sutandi Pp ha figures a fixed MODERATE 
of Wedding, Birthd: age CASH PRICE. 
Complimentary Presents 
should not fail to compare aie 
oa sa SELECTIONS 
the superior quality, fine FORWARDED 
pecbecge gr agit pone , ON APPROVAL. 
goods will be apparent. ua Sit ee ’ 
Ss 
APLE & CO’S EASY CHAIRS are world-famous as Velvet, with Pull. " sari 
being exceeding restful and comfortable, well-proportioned, 
and withal exceedingly moderate in cost. Five hundred Easy Chairs G | h & Si | 
ready for immediate delivery. A new book ‘ Chairs” sent free 0 dsmit S I versmiths Company, 


LTD. 
‘With which is incorporated THe Gotpsmitus ALLIANcE (A. B- Savory & Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C. i 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 112 & 110, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone : 3729 Gerrard. Telegrams : ‘*Argennon, London.” 
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expressed in 


mezzotint than 
by any other 
mode of artistic 


expression. It 


was just these 
superficialities, 
the high lights 


of life, that were 
most easily dis- 
plaved by the 
mezzotint, and 
thus its charms 
are such that the 
most casual eye 
may seize upon 
them, and the 
most listless be 
impressed. The 
collection at the 
British Museum 
is well timed; 
for the moment 
has arrived when 
the world’s” en- 
thusiasm, and 


the collector’s 

expenditure, for 

this branch of MR. FRED GRESHAM JUDGING SKYE TERRIERS, 
the arts should 

at least be carefully reconsidered. Such a review will undoubtedly 
be productive of valuable results. W. M 








lravellers in search of information regarding the best hotels in the 
United Kingdom and abroad would do well to study the alphabetical 
guide entitied ‘‘ Where to Stay.’? The Gordon Hotels, Ltd., have 
st issued a twenty-fourth edition of this illustrated work of reference. 
The London and South - Western Railway announce several 
entirely new express services for the convenience of visitors to and 
from Ilfracombe, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Budleigh Salterton, and other 
_It has also been decided to inaugurate a Sunday morning 
from Plymouth, and a Sunday afternoon express in the 
opposite direction. In conjunction with other railways, the London 
‘ South-Western have established new through services to bring 
the Midlands 


stations. 


and the North into direct communication with some 
of the most popular resorts in the South and West of England. 
In order to afford Shaksperian enthusiasts and the public 


generally facilities for visiting the beautiful and interesting country 
of the Bard, the London and North Western Railway Company 
announce that on every Wednesday and Saturday until further notice 
day excursions will be run from Euston to Stratford-on-Avon. Tickets 
will also be issued enabling passengers to travel by rail to Kenilworth 
Station ; motor-car to Kenilworth Castle, Guy’s Cliffe. Stratford-on- 
Avon, Shottery (for Anne Hathaway’s cottage), and back to Warwick; 
returning from Warwick Station to London by train. 


THE LADIES’ KENNEL ASSOCIATION’S SHOW IN THE BOTANIC GARDENS. 


7 fy 


championsh 


Botant 


the 
















Gardens 
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ip shrw of the 


on June 29 and 30. 


JUDGING 


Ladies’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Archdeacon Sinclair is Canon-in-Residence at St. Paul's during the 
present month, and on Sunday addressed a crowded congregation 
at the afternoon service. London has had an unusual number of 
Japanese visitors this season, and not a few of them have found 
their way to St. Paul’s and the Abbey. 





The enthronement of Dr. Talbot as Bishop of Southwark was a 
brilliant and imposing ceremony. The Archdeacons of Canterbury 
and Southwark conducted the Bishop to the steps of the throne, and 
after the administration of the oath, the act of enthronement was 
performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


There is general satisfaction among Londen Churchmen at the 
appointment of the Rev. E. G. Stuart to the vacant prebendal stall at 
St. Paul’s. The Guardian, while recalling the fact that Mr. Stuart 
objected some years ago from the Cathedral pulpit to the outlay by 
the Chapter on 
decorations, adds 
a cordial tribute 
to his earnest- 
ness, single- 
mindedness, and 
remarkable 
preaching power. 
Prebendary 
Stuart is a warm 
supporter of 
foreign missions, 


and = missionary 
notices and_ pic- 
tures are con- 


stantly to be 
seen outside 
St. Matthew’s 
Church, Bays- 
water. 

Mr. Thorny- 
croft’s bronze 
statue of Bishop 
Creighton in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral 
has been much 
admired. It was 
unveiled last 
Saturday by the 
Archbishop of 


SAMOYVEDES. : 

Canterbury after 

the Morning Ser- 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY FALL. vice, The Arch- 

‘ P ee bishop delivered 

Kennel Association (Incorporated) was held a he Roya an address from 

1350 dogs were entered for exhibition. It should be noted that the pulpit and 

club that conducted the show ts entirely distinct from the organisation which has recently been afterwards pro- 
mentioned tn the Law Courts. ceeded to the 
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Ordsall Lane, Salford ; 
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CARRON (COMPA 


FOUNDRY AGENCIES AND SHOWROOMS 
LIVERPOOL —30, Red Cross Street; G 


Victoria Street 


=I 
LA 





al 
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12, 


porcelain enamel 


NY wor 


PORATED BY 
RUYAL CHARTER 1773 


Welst 





iback ; 


{— comprise articles of every imaginable kind, size and style, for use in and about cottages, villas, mansions, hotels, 
They include KITCHEN RANGES, STOVES, GRATES, COOKING and 
HEATING APPARATUS, GAS APPLIANCES of every kind for cooking and heating. 
AND CATTLE HOUSE FITTINGS. BATHS, LAVATORIES and SANITARY APPLIANCES 
GATES, RAILINGS, STAIRCASES, 
BALCONIES, GRATINGS, VENTILATORS, WINDOW-FRAMES, BRACKETS, POTS, 
PANS, GARDEN SEATS AND ROLLERS, RAIN-WATER GOODS, CART BUSHES, etc. ; 


in fact, practically anything and everything for which iron can be serviceably utilised. 


Finest possible quality and workmanship. 


The quality’ is maintained by a careful selection of the iron for each particular purpose and also 
laboratory analysis of every cast of metal, whereas the workmanship which is world-famed, is the 
outcome of an unparalleled experience of ironfounding of nearly a century and a half. 


Carron Company’s manufactures are obtainable from all Ironmongers, 


finishes. 


Strictly Commercial Prices. 


ks: Carron, Stirlingshire, N.B. 


LON DON (City)—15, Upper Thames Street, E.C. ; (West End) 
SGOW-—12s, Buchanan Street; MANCHESTER—z4, Brazennose Street, and Hereford Street, 
, an NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE- 13, Prudhoe Street ; 
dhall Buildings. Stephenson Street and 70, Pershore Street; DUBLIN—44, Grafton Street ; SOUTHAMPTON— Town Quay (The Old French Prison). 
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A good Hairwash. 


in the Bath. 
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For Washing Blankets, Woollens, 
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South Choir aisle for the unveiling of 
the memorial. 

The Bishop of Gloucester made an 
interesting speech in the Cathedral 
City last week on the subject of clerical 


studies. Why, he asked, is the neglect 
of systematic study so general? The 
excuses usually were either want of 


time or want of books. Neither excuse 
seemed to him a valid one. Dr. Gibson 
added that, with the Bible, Hooker, 
Pearson, and Butler, they had books 


enough to last a lifetime. 


In taking leave of the Ely Theo- 
logical College at the recent festival, 
the retiring Bishop, Lord Alwyne 


Compton, said there were two things 
for which he thought the College was 
indebted him — namely, the 


illy to 

bringing to Ely of Canon Newbolt and 
Canon Randolph. The Bishop had an 

enthusiastic reception. Ws 
Furniture of fine quality and, in 
many cases, of attractive and exclusive 
design is not always to be picked up 
it such prices as are to be found 
‘ 1 ) large and attractive 
of furniture, carpets, etc., 
( gy offered in the sale in pro- 
g Messrs. Oetzmann’s establish- 
ment at 62-79, Hampstead Road, W. 
The illustrated sale-catalogue, which 
W Ss free, to any address, 
ine S beautiful cabinets, de- 
lightful chairs, lovely carpets, dainty 
« and other tables, china, silver, 
ym and other suites — indeed, 
¢ necessary for the house—at 
lite wonderful prices. Messrs. Oetz- 
mat u\ bought the whole of the 
Pot im Court Road stock of Messrs. 
Nor and Stacey, Limited, some 
£35; worth in all, and are offering 
it 11 ir great sale at reductions of 
m a third to a half off the original 
S. Moreover, payment may be 
made on the deferred system, if desired. 
| an unfortunate confusion the 
group of the Cotton Spinners’ Congress 
it Ma ster in our issue of June 24 
isc -d, not to the photographers, 

ifavette 


>, but to another firm. 








NELSON’S SHIPS 

THE ** ROY 

The *“Roval Adelaide,” three-decker, 

and forming part of Nelson’s command at 
Government for demolition. 


ONE OF 
AL 


I20 


UNDER DEMOLITION 
ADELAIDE ” 
guns, 
Trafalgar, was sold by the 


She 


= —S Tey Teese eS eee 


IN A FRENCH 
DUNKIRK. 


PX 
AT 
launched about the b-ginning of the 
Admiralty 

was for a time a floating barracks. 

















DREW & SONS. 


DREW & 


Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 


(Established over haifa century.) 


INVENTORS AND 


SONS 


SOLE MAKERS. 
THE NEW PATENT 


A CUP OF TEA IN A FEW MINUTES. 
Two Person size (as sketch 
Silver-Plated Kettle 


Or with all Fittings Silver-Plated 
and Plated Tray 

Size, 13 in. long by 8 in. wide by 10 in. high. 

Sent carefully packed to all parts. Cheques 


accompany orders by post. Catalogue 


Also in Stock for Four and Six Persons. 


DRESSING BAGS | 
AND CASES. 


Makers to the 


Royal Family. 


Buttercup Metal Polish. 


Swift and Brilliant ! 


No other metal polish gives such DAZZLING 
RADIANCE as Buttercup Metal Polish, or 
gives it so SWIFTLY-—so EASILY. It is 
the BRITISH metal polish. 

The Sunny Splendour it prints on the 
bright things is very lasting—even out of 
doors, for it STANDS THE WEATHER. 
That is why it is so splendid for the motor 
ear, the bicycle—for all outdoor metals. 

Id., 2d., 4d., 6d. tins. Grocers, Oilmen, 
Stores, &c. 


Cherry Blossom 


CHISWICK SOAP CO., 


P - Boot Polish. 


Send for a FREE SAMPLE of this exquisite 
boot polish. It is not only the LOVELIEST, 
but the EASIEST ON EARTH for box calf, 
glace kid, all boots. 2d., 4d., 6d. tins. 

The SHILLING OUTFIT is something ve 
special for neatness and utility. WONDERFU 
VALUE. Grocers, Bootmakers, Stores, &c. 


LONDON, W. 





SHOW ROOMS 
Pecan iy cincus-¥* 


‘EN ROUTE’ TEA BASKET. 
FOR PICNICS, THE RIVER, MOTORING, Zc. 


Invaluable to all Travelling on the Continent. 


, with! ¢3 Ss. 64. 


| £4 15s. 6d. 


should 


on application. 


N.B.—All Tea Baskets of Drews’ make are fitted with | 
their Patent SAFETY Regulating Spirit Lamp. | 


PATENT WOOD 
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19th century, 
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French 








THE WAR: AN EXPERT 
COMMENTARY. 
BY R. N. 


Although at the time of writing the 
military situation is still obscured, it is 
impossible to say when at any moment 
it may develop or what influence it 
may exert upon events in Russia. From 
the telegrams signed by General Linie- 
vitch and his chief subordinates protest- 
ing against the opening of the peace 
negotiations, it may be supposed that 
the army is anxious to dissociate 
itself from the naval defeat, possibly in 
the hope that by some success it may 
yet vindicate its honour. At the same 
time, and judging by past experience, 
it is impossible to give entire credence 
to such a telegram, and at all events it 
is apparent that the Japanese are not 
prepared to abate their efforts in Man- 
churia. It may be, of that 
Linievitch and the other Generals have 
confidence in their troops; but there 
is nothing in the news which has come 
through to indicate that another battle 
would have any different result from those 
which have preceded it. It at all 
events, anything but a good augury for 
a satisfactory termination of the peace 
negotiations that they should have 
called forth a manifesto of this descrip- 
tion. Moreover, in the course of his 
telegram, General Linievitch expressed 
the hope that, during the month of 
June, he would be able to put a differ- 
ent complexion upon the state of affairs. 
June has gone by, and, so fat 
possible to judge, the condition of things 
on the Russian side better, but 
rather worse. It is, perhaps, as well 
to read the telegram from General Linie- 
vitch in the light thrown upon it by the 


course, 


1S, 


as it is 


not 


reports of a military officer who has 
been discussing the situation in Man- 
churia in the columns of the Russk7 
Invalid. In an article dealing with 


the mistakes committed at Mukden, he 
states that, after having personally seen 
what happened there and at some of the 
battles which took place previously, he 
is of opinion that the cause of the defeat 
was not in the Commander-in-Chief 
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AS PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE GREATEST MUSICIANS. 
The World-Famed 


This day, a until oo next, Ei, Angelu S Piano Pla rat 
H A M « AD N a : “The Original whack 


and the first pneumatic piano-playing instrument ever placed before the 
public. Since its introduction the ‘‘ANGELUS” has been often 


Ili t : 
are Selling a Imitated but Never Equallied, 


its unique system of pneumatics being protecte od by patents; besides which, the 
SLU its invention, has undergone constant DEVELOP MENT BY 


. “ANG l s,” ned 
i; | e a g a I ) ( e iTS INVENTOR S. None of its numerous 
paso rs can say this. lov ‘ntive genius 
. Y 2 -annot be ste ale n. Month b y me ath un ‘a ve 
i. “as by year the ‘‘ANGELUS” has bee 1 elab 


there a more responsive 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 





SCRUBB’S. 


A MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 

So Vivifying after Cricket, Motoring and other Sports. 


“MAKES HOME, SWEET HOME 
IN DEED.” 
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nor in the troops, but in the rottenness of the whole 
of the army itself: ‘‘the bacillus of rottenness is in 
the people in arms, and if it be not expelled the people 
will be doomed to retreat and defeat.’’ If he is 
correct—and there is a certain significance in the fact 
that his views are published in a Russian professional 
paper—then there is nothing to show that a sufficient 
reform has been brought about to prevent what happened 
at Mukden happening again when the Japanese choose 
the time and the place for another big battle. 





Those who suffer from a superabundance of flesh 
may find relief in the harmless cure which is provided 
by the Antipon Company, 13, Buckingham Street, 
Strand. They claim that by perfectly natural means 
they can reduce the weight of the subject by from 
8o0z. to 3lb. within a day and a night of taking the 
first dose. There is nothing at all violent in the 
treatment, the cure is permanent, and the general 
health of the patient is improved. The_ ingredients 
are purely herbal, the effect is tonic, and those who 
fear drastic measures may resort to this remedy with 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Jan. 27, 1905) of Mr. WYNDHAM 
FRANCIS CooK, of 8, Cadogan Square, Chelsea, a 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Cook, Son, and Co., 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, whose death took place on 
May 17, was proved on June 27 by Sir Frederic Lucas 
Cook, Bart., the brother, and Sir Henry Arthur White, 
the value of the real and personal estate amounting to 
41,203,809. The testator bequeaths £25,000 to the 
Central Fund for London Hospitals ; £1000 each to the 
Linen and Woollen Drapers’ Institution, the National 
Life-Boat Institution, the Warehousemen Clerks and 
Drapers’ Schools, and the London Ophthalmic Hospi- 
tal; £20,000 to be distributed by his partners among 
the employés of his firm; and the cup presented 
by the German Emperor in 1897 for the race from 
Dover to Heligoland, and won by the testator’s yacht 
Freda, to his son Humphrey Wyndham, to be treated 
as an heirloom. He also gives £10,000, the use of 
his residence with the furniture, etc., and £10,000 per 
annum to his wife; £5000 to and £100,000, in trust, for 
each of his daughters: £50,000, in trust, for each of 
his sons; £150,000, in trust, for each son born after 
the date of his will; his *‘ Art Collection ’’ to his eldest 





son; £10,000 to his sister Mrs. Emily Sartorius ; £25,000 
to his cousin Major Edwin Berkeley Cook, 1st Life 
Guards; and other legacies. The residue of his pro- 
petty he leaves to his eldest son. 

The will (dated Nov. 13, 1903) of MR. GEORGE 
WATSON, of Donisthorpe House, Moorhouse, Leeds, 
who died on May 18, has been proved by Joseph 
Watson, the son, Charles Watson, the brother, John 
Edward Perrin, and Herbert John Page, the value of the 
property amounting to £208,850. The testator bequeaths 
£20,000, in trust, for each of his grandsons, Patrick 
George Ashwin and Philip Charles Ashwin; £500, the 
income from £50,000, and the use of his freehold 
residence, to his wife; and £500 each to John Edward 
Perrin and Herbert John Page. One third of his 
residuary estate he leaves to his son, and one third, in 
trust, for each of his daughters, Clara Ashwin and 
Florence Till. 

The will (dated Aug. .15, 1901), with three codicils, 
ot SIR THEODORE HENRY BRINCKMAN, second 
Baronet, of 34, Grosvenor Square, and St. Leonards, 
Clewer, who died on May 7, was proved on June 27 
by the Rev. Arthur Brinckman and William 


Henry 
Saltwell, the value of the estate being £337,253. After 


the utmost confidence. 

















fj \ R EXPRESS 
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HOLIDAY TRAYEL * 









“CROWN” 
LAVENDER SALTS 


ye 2 
PLASMON 
makes the most 





A packet of 
PLASMON 














are noted for their delightfully delicious sufficient to make + A SPECIALITY. 
refreshing fragra Whipped Cream 2 quarts of thick . a, ca (O.N.) 
. rom .N. 
for Tea, Whipped Cream, and other London Stations— 
Coffee, and an improved ee 
e e ablethorpe, Gorleston, 
Strawberries, Wheel Whisk, WEDNESDAYS, / Lowestoft, Sheringham, 
Stewed Fruits. 1/3 post free % — ae aaa 
° . \ armoutna. 
PLASMON, Farringdon Street, London. [ a ~~ > “me 
= SATURDAYS, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
( ale 2 all YOMANCASHIRE 
17 days to 


L (Skegness, Scarboro’, 
Blackpool, &c.) 


~~ = a FOR EXPORT ONLY. 
eS ae 99 | ( Nommobx ‘bramexcr, 
eae | “p:-Cc-L HE 
08 SATURDAYS, 
PURE SCOTCH WHISKY. 
| The Distillers Company, Ltd., Edinburgh. 


DERBYSHIRE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
PROPRIETORS OF 
. ~ e s . * 
Ve ‘Highland Club’ & ‘Caledonian’ Whiskies. 
(ON AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


YORKSHIRE, 

LANCASHIRE, and 
North Eastern District. 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, 

HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, BIRDS. 

THE ELLIMAN E. F. A. BOOK. 

193 pages, cloth board covers, Illustrated. 
220,000 copies issued. 








for 3,6, or 8 days to | 








FRIDAY, JULY 7, Perth, Dundee, 

and each alternate / Aberdeen, Inverness, & 

Friday for 7 or 14 | the Principal Stations in 
days to SCOTLAND. 








ee 

For Full Particulars, apply to the Chief Passenger 

Agent, Great Northern Railway, King’s Cross, 
London, or to any G.N. Station or Office 


OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 
PLEASE CUT OUT FOR FUTURE REFERENCE. 












































Of all Chemists and Stores, 


or post free 1/2 and 2/3, from 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


Fore Street, London. 
New York, &c. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF ITS CONTENTS <auses 
the Elliman First Ald Book (£.F .A.) animals 
treatment, to be kept handy for ready reference in cases 
of accidents to and ailments of Horses, CaTTLE, Dogs, | 
Brirps; such as leg troubles, Rheumatism, Common | 
Cold, Pleurisy, Congestion of the Liver and Lungs, ete. | 
in Horses ; Common Ailments of Cattle, of Dogs, andof | 
Birds. May be obtained price 7/- post free to all parts | 
of the world (Foreign stamps accepted). Or upon 
terms to be found upon a label affixed to the outside 
of the back of the wrapper of bottles, 2/-, 2/6, 3/6 sizes 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION, 


There’s no drink so 
delightfully 


COOLING, 
REFRESHING, and 
INVIGORATING 


108, 








2 AEC I 

















The Cl t ELLIMAN’S for noranns, Rnoumenem, fas | as 
plints when forming, rung Sinews, Ca 
e eanes Hocks, Over-reaches, Eruiess, Cuts, Broken fie. 
Sore Shoulders, Sore Throats, Sore Backs, 


Sweeping is 
BISSELL 


Sweeping. 


e 
A Bissell Carpet Sweeper softens and purifies 
the pile. Sweeps anything and everything on 
any class of carpet. 


Sprains in Dogs, Cramp in Birds, etc. 
The Dogs-Birds section, 54 pages only, may be had apart 
from the complete book of 193 pages, and this section 
alone (54 pages) is free and post free. 

ELLIMAN, SONS & Co., SLOUGH, ENG. 








LEMONADE. 


Its Purity and its Exquisite 
Flavour explain its wide- 
spread use, 


A 43d. BOTTLE MAKES 
TWO GALLONS. 
LEADING GROCERS. 


CHIVERS & SONS, LrD., 
Histon, Cambridge. 





the Trade only 























The Spring selection is now being shown by all 
Ironmongers, Stores and House Furnishers at 
10/6, 11/3, 14/-, 15/6 & 18/- 


SAME PRICE EVERYWHERE. 





For HEADACHE, 


For BIL'OUSNESS, 
For INDIGESTION, 
For TORP1D LIVER, 
For CONSTIPATION, 
For SALLOW SKIN, 
For the COMPLEXION. 


Purely 


Very small, ard easy to 
Vege.able. 


take as sugar. 
o ev G ; ust have signatu 
eon VERSAL per enuine m have signature 
HANDKERCHIEF Hhitton 
TOILET & BATH Doc 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


Price 


134d. 
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LAZENBY’S j ‘ag 
Sor A > gf f 
Sauce. , Dena fads 5 - 


A « 
Vy “é 
2 Dh 
i 

















The only sauce in 
the market which 
is the original 
Harvey’s Sauce 
and not a copy, 
bears the words 
Lazenby’s Sauce 
in red ink across 
the label. It is 
now called Lazenby’s Sauce. 


q CHEF Sauce. 





iH) 





Globe Polish is now supplied to the Public in the form 





ie 


iT 








of either a paste or liquid. It is universally acknow- 


ledged to be the best Polish on the market, and, 








indeed, commands a Sale far exceeding all rivals. 


It is unaffected by climatic changes, and is consequently 










invaluable to Mfotorists. Unlike certain liquid and 


other polishes containing Naphtha, it is in either form 














guaranteed to be non=inflammable. It will not 


“CMMEF SA Uc | A rich fruity sauce for Hot 
scratch the softest metal-work. It is absolutely non- f and Cold Joints, Curries, 
CREAMY Stews, &c. It improves the 


injurious to the skin of the user. meal and aids the digestion. 





PREPARED Ff®Y 


E. LAZENBY 
& SON, Ld. 
18 TRINITY STREET, S.E, 








RAIMES & CO., Limited, Tredegar Works, London. E., and Stockton-on-Tees. 


| 


THERE HiGH-CLASS M | L D 
3 


MEDIUM, 
FULL, 
2/5 per -lb. Tin. 
Sold by 
aul the leading 
Tobacconists 
and Stores 
throughout the 


















World. 


If any difficulty in 
obtaining supply, 


please write for 
\ name of nearest agent, 
to Manufacturers, 
Ardath Tobacco Co., 
London, E.C. 








On receipt of 3 penny stamps 
a box containing 3 sample 
tablets will be sent post free. 
Address : Proprietors, 

Wright's Coal Tar Soap 
(Dp.10),48,Southwark St.,S.E. 
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settling the St. Leonards estate and his property «in robes, by Holl, to the National Portrait Gallery; £250 settlement, as to two fifths each to his sons- Basil 
Yorkshire on his son Colonel Sir Theodore Francis each to her executors ; £10,000 to her husband's nephew, Charles Robert, and Eric Raymond, and one fifth to 
Brinckman, C.B., he gives £15,000 to his son Claude Francis Heath; £5000 to her husband’s clerk, Albert his daughter Aubrey Kathleen. He gives £500 to his 
Ernest William; £3000 to his said son Theodore ; the Counter; £3000, and her horses, dogs, and cats, to her wife ; £500 each to his executors, and an additional 
money at Coutts’ Bank to his two sons; £1000 to coachman, Isaac Croft; £3000 each to her maid, 100 guineas to his brother Reginald ; and the residue 
Florence Lilian Vaughan; £300 to William Henry Leontine Grisel, and her housekeeper, Mrs. Hunter ; and of his property to his sons, except his eldest son, in 
Saltwell; £500 to St. Saviour’s Hospital, Osnaburgh £1000 each to her lodgekeeper Mrs. Eliza Moore, and equal shares. 
Street ; £200 to St. George’s Hospital; £100 each to her gardener Job Savage. One moiety of the residue of The will (dated Jan. 30, 1905) of CAPTAIN RICHARD 
the London Fever Hospital and the Windsor Infirmary ; her estate she leaves to the Berkshire Hospital, and WILLIAM EVELYN MIDDLETON, of 74, St. George's 
£1000, in trust, for Mrs. Alice Morris ; £2000 to his the other moiety to her executors, in trust, to pay Square, Pimlico, late Chief Agent to the Conserve itive 
brother; and legacies to servants. The residue of the whole or part thereof as they may think prope party, whose death occurred on Feb. 26, was proved on 
his property he leaves, in trust, for his two sons in to Alethea | Heath, and subject thereto, for the Berk- June 8 by Mrs. Emily Florence Middleton, the widow, 
equal shares. shire Hospital. and Richard Carthew Middleton, the son, the value of 
Che will (dated Aug. 18, 1904) of LADY DIANA The will (dated Oct. 17, 1894) of MR. ALFRED the estate being 429,484. rhe testator leaves all his 
De VERE HUDDLESION, of the Grange, Ascot, who BAsiL Loper, of Aldwickbury, near Harpenden, who property to his wife for life, and then to his children in 
died on April 1, has been proved by ‘Lord James of died on April 17, was proved on June 14 by Reginald equal shares. 
kHereford, Viscount Falkland, and Gerald Walter Bernhard Loder, the brother, Walter Cunliffe, and Henry The will (dated Feb. 26, 1891) of HERBERT HORATIO 
SErskine Loder, the value of the estate being £83,468. Small, the value of the property being £77,090. The NELSON, VISCOUNT TRAFALGAR, of Braydon House, 
Fhe testatrix gives £10,000 each to the Barristers’ testator devises the Aldwickbury Estate to his eldest Malmesbury, Wilts, who died on May 4, was proved 
Benevolent Institution and the Royal Society for the son Basil Charles Robert, on his attaining twenty-five on June 26 by the Hon. Eliza Blanche, Viscountess 
Assistance of Discharged Prisoners ; £1000 for the years of age, and in the meantime Mrs. Loder is to lrafalgar, the widow, the value of the property amount- 
erection of a drinking- ‘fountain for man and beast at have the use thereof; and he appoints £100,000, ing to £15,918. Ihe testator leaves everything he 
Ascot; the portrait of her late husband in his judicial the amount of the funds of his first marriage shall die possessed of to his wife. 
UTICURA SOAP SHAMPOOS, | | THE 
AND LIGHT DRESSINGS OF CUTICURA STOP | IDEAL DIGESTIVE LiQUEUR 
FALLING HAIR AND DANDRUFF WHEN ALI | MESSRS GET FRERES 
FLSE FAILS. 
This reatment at once removes crusts, PIPPERMINI 
s s and dandruff,-destroys hair parasites, ; 
soothes irritated, itching surfaces, stimulates LIQUEUR 
hair follicles, loosens the scalp skin, IP = PIF: 
supplies the roots with pd and nourish- | 
me nd makes the hair grow upon a sweet, ae 
wl some, healthy sc alp >, ‘whe ‘n all else fails. Imperial Councillor and ChieF physic vd) Quarts 





MERRYWEAT HERS’ 


“VALIANT” PUMP 


For COUNTRY HOUSE 
— neers 








MERRYWEATHER & SONS, & 63 3. Long. Acre, London, W.C 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 








Hair from ing 








Ree Gr r Ha air to its ORIGINAI 
( 

g a erfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 

Is 3 a a therefore does not stain the skin 

S every house where a Hair RENEWER 





CHE MISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 64. 





OF ALL 

viet NOTICE. 

HE MEXIC AN HAIR RENEWER can be obtair 
) e British. Colonies, India, United States 

yon rica, &c., %c 








PRINCE'S 
POLISHING 
POWDER 


is the best for Cleaning 
Electro-Pliate, 
Silver, etc. 


old in 6d. and 1/- boxes at all 
Chemists and Stores. 

Full sized sample box sent 

post free for 6d. in stamps. 


9 CLERKENWELL Rp. 





Ss 


LonDoNn. 

















STEEL. BOATS | 


Air Chambers 
always dry 


svernment. 


‘aper, stronger than wood 


nkabl 





¢ of Boats a 
ARMSTRONG’S. ‘SPORTING GUN '‘DEPT., 
115, N’land St., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








Loxpon: Published Weekly at the Office, 


Printed by Ricuarp Cray Ann 
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Sons, Limityp, Grevyhour 





tothe hereditary Prince Rudolf Hospital. 
in Marienbad. 


THE BEST. . 


Prism Field Glasses 


AITCHISON’S PATENT). 


THE “SIRDAR’ 
] 





No. 6 £5 00 
Sent Carriage Paid to Q oO 
any place to which Parcel= ’ 510 
Post is in operation on 10 6 0 0 
receipt of remittance. 
oils =e 12 . 610 0 
Monocular (Single Tube) Glasses Ha A be Prices 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS. 
VARIABLE DIAPHRAGMS (Patent). 


The » piece, 


Body is 
so ‘a 


WHY BUY FOREIGN PRISM BINOCULARS WHEN THE 


urned viper a casting all in on 
slut , . 


ii 
| 
| 


LARGE OBJECT GLASSES. | 


‘ AITCHISON” LONDON-MADE ARE CHEAPEST & BEST. | 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 


AITCHISON & CO., 


Opticians to H.M. Government, 

‘428, Strand; 47, Fleet Street; | 
\ 281, Oxford St.; 6, Poultry ; 
46, Fenchurch Street ; 


' 14, Newgate Street. 
Yorkshire Branch: 37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. 


LONDON 








es. in 
W.C 


Parish of St. Clement Dar 
d Court, Milford Lane 


Strand. in the 


the County of London, by THe ILtustratep Lonpon News 


“ATURDAY, 





‘A comfortable 
face 1s worth 
many times the 
price of Will- 
iams’ Shaving 
Soap. 


Sh wing — and Tablets sold 


he J. B. Williams Co., 
65 ‘Ona Russell St., London 


Williams’ 
-verywhere. 





HOVENDEN’S | 


WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR. 


[HOVENDENS ERSY/ce Bao es'| ARE EFFECTIVE, 
PS SCURLES! 














TO USE. 





TRY OUR 


| “IMPERIAL” 


SAME PRICE 


12 CURLERS IN BOX. 


Post Free for @ Stamps 


OF ALL HAIRDRESSERS, &c, 


DON 
& 
SONS 


label, thus 


FACSIMILE OF LABEL. LONDOW. 





“EASY HAIR CURLER 


AND REQUIRE NO SKILL 


For Very Bold Curls 


CURLERS. 


Wholesale onty, @. HOVENDEN @ SONS, Ltd., 
BERNERS STREET.W., & CITY ROAD. BC., 








be ¥ Auk 1 a-ha 
aZe SU 
















x 
Refuse au substitutes. 
There are many CREME de MENTHE but only one 
GET Fréres PIPPERMINT Liqueur. 
see that you get it from your Wine Merchant 
Free sample on afpliation to 
Sole Agent for United Kingdom and British Colontes, 


B. LAURIEZ, 6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON. 
el ae, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, iro., BELFAST, 


| REGENT ST. & CHEAPSIOE, LONDON ; and LIVERPOSL. 





Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Mayesty the Kin; 
| Collars. Gentle sop shot Pe so ap on 4/11 per doz 
Culfs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per doz 
ee Li e Quality 
5 pes we re Linen 
SAMPLES. %. PRICE SHIRTS. ' 35/6 per 
. nee 
LISTS POST FREE, mn extra) 
N.B.—Old Shirts. made good as new with yo iaterials in 
Neck Bands, Cuffs, an a Fro — the j-doz 
ye . al aa ders and 1) ~ “iris for 
Atould be ies Direct to Belfasi. 
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Benetfink S 


PRESENTATION, 
GRANDFATHER, 
DRAWING ROOM, 
DINING ROOM, 
BEDROOM, HALL, 
LIBRARY, and 
TRAVELLING 


CLOCKS 


Hundreds on show to 
Select trom ar Lowest 
Cash Prices. 


ALL 
Guaranteed 
Two Years. 


No. 3.—Grandfather 
Clock, quaint design 
(as illustration), fine 
carved dark oak 
case, chased gilt and 
silvered moon dial. 





i 








Best quality movement. 
Striking on gong. Brass 





Oakey S‘ WELLINGTON’ 


Knife Polish 


eae deg tag airgap Sttanersere at aeag shins nd Polishing Cutler 
wd alls ron, ioaige opper articles vaca n Canis 
td.. 6 
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EDICINE 
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Jury 8, 1005. Entered as Second-Class Matter at 





AND SKETCH, 


weights. Height, 8 ft. 
2in. Width, 1 ft. 11 in. 
Depth, 124 in. 


£345 3: @ 


Inspection of Stock 
respectfully invited. 


BRONZES and 
BAROMETERS 


Choice Selection. 


FREE DELIVERY 


In the UNITED KINGDOM. 


y 
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fae Sor illustrated Catalase | 
free by posé. 


BENETFINK & CO. 


% 107 & 108, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 




















172, Strand, aforesaid; and 


Post Office, 


Lrp., 


the New York (NY. 190}. 





